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A CANE SUGAR PLANTATION IN SOUTHERN FLORIDA 


While there is such intense interest in the development of the new beet sugar. industry in Ohio, New York and other mid- 
dle states, Virginia and the middle south are waking up .to.the possibilities ofthe sugar beet. -We are acquainted with a 
gentleinan who hopes within'a year or two to establish a iarge factory somewhere in the middle south, as he believes its cli- 
mate and certain of its soils“ especialiy-adapted to this crop, while this region is in ‘the very-heart of an immense con- 
suming market for sugar. Further south, the cane sugar industry promises a large development under existing conditions, 
especially. if Hawaii is not annexed. The above engraving is from a photograph of the only large sugar mill in Florida, at St 
Cloud. Several new sugar factories are projected for Louisiana and Texas and many old sugarhouses will be revamped. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


anes ABEOAB AOR ABB BeOe Bedi ded 


CREATEST VALUE 


NEEDED EVER OFFERED | UNDER OUR TERMS 
BY | EVERYBODY 


EVERYBODY. IN A CAN OWN ONE. 
PREMIUM BOOK. 


mais’ FAMILY ATLAS % WORLD 


WITH READY REFERENCE MARGINAL INDEX ON EACH MAP. 
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Contains 268 Pages, Each page 14 inches long, 114 im =e xes of Map 
' Printed in 


2] a 12 inches wide. 
#00 Illustrations. | Beautiful Colors, 


Printed on Extra Heavy Book Paper. 
FProntispiece of 

Niagara Falls 

| in Colors. 


Weighs over 2 pounds 





Maps Printed A Geographical 

Exclusively tor Us by Encyclopaedia. 

The Rand & McNally Co. The chief feature of our Atlas is of course #/ ips, Dut 
When an atlas is spoken of, the name Rand-McNally these are supplemented by over 150 pages of text, p csents 

is immediately identified with the production of the same, ing to the reader @ novel and most interest J the 


world’s peoples. their origin istoric and logic 
and isa ‘8 uarantee of its high quality. The maps in this 7 oe AS wag Rigel -— historical and caf 
‘ ; . development, as well as the political status and re/ative 


atlas are printed by them exclusively for us from the ceed th ai wis need tas aha e es ae ty ill 
latest plates, and, in details, coloring, printing, etc., are ae pant i pceser ee ‘hia’ daa : vecuaety i ne 
t Yale ICI Cally Dortra 
as good as those in any $2.50 atlas ever offered. gubblecté , as we ‘ 
Absolutely Correct, Another entirely mew feature is the series of short 
7 but comprehensive biographical sketches, accompanied 
Revised to Date. by excellent portraits of prominent American and foreign 
This is a period when accurate details of the whole Statesmen, Patriots and Soldiers. 
world are demanded inan atlas. In this respect our atlas Within an incredibly small space has been condensed a 
meets the popular demand. It is not composed of old plates vast amount of historical, physi al, educational, ttical and 
bought at a bargain, but is absolutely correct, all of the statistical matter, comprehensively arrange d under sub- 
maps being revised up to November, 1897. heads, relating to every State and Zerritory in the Union. 
Among the various other features are fadles of historical 
The Maps and physical data touching all countries and governments 
(Occunpving 114 pages) of the world. 


re large ‘ omp in one page, the others cover- z . 
are larg art com| lete ia one page, t others cove OUR OQFRFER : 
ing two pages Chey are ad/ printed in colors, and executed - , : , aoe _ 
2 ; . . The price at which this atla: is offered has never been 
with the most scrupulous care. It may be confidently i, :. ; a > ae 
: 2s ae ‘. re approached, let alone equalled. ‘Two dollars and fifty 
asserted that the geographical information contained in : Se ee Sm. ° nt 
‘ , . : . . ‘ cents is a very low price fora book of this size, « ympre- 
this atlas includes not only the very latest changes and oe ign. or g “ge aid 
' a ; : hensiveness and quality. We, however, send it postpat 
corrections occurring not only in the United States, but also as follows: . 
the most recent folitical developments, as well as geograph- 


ical discoveries and explorations which have taken place in FRE To any one sending us two new subscrip 
’ the globe tions at $1.00 eac h, each subscriber being 


every guarter of the globe, 


also entitled to a co} ry of our 700 page Vear Book and 


Over 200 = : a ~ 


lana Oo! S905 
Engraved Illustrations, — nc Foes 0 
showing typical types or scenes in all countries of the world; | ¥ 5 $ we send the Atlas postpaid and a year’s 
the Presidents of the United States, the signers of the 1. 5 — 
Declaration of Independence, etc., etc. In addition does 
there are many colore 1 charts showing in a graphic manner al Atlas to differe nt addresses if de sired. We w ae 
comparative facts and figures of national importance. sell ‘the Atlas alone. _ sf 


sgh MTIM WORLD [EVERY Bi» NEEDS ii 


subsc ription to this ‘Journ: il. Sub 
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A REDUCED FACSIMILE. 


The regular size of the Atlas is 114x14 inches; weight about 24 Ibs.; 268 pages. 
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-_ os MAP. 


It is impossible in a page of this size to show a whole map from our Atlas, as the Atlas pa 
e gives a very good 


A portion of the Illinois map shown abov 
and the character of the 122 pages of colored 


inches wide by 14 inches high 
printing, coloring, the minuteness of detail 


the style of 
Atlas. 


charts in our 
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FAMILY ATLAS oF THE WORLD « 


} WITH MAPS AND CHARTS 


PRINTED IN FOUR BEAUTIFUL COLORS 





: : AND ON MANY OF THE MAPS FIVE COLORS ARE USED: : 





The map of Illinois, a portion of which is reproduced on the opposite page, shows the style in which our maps are printed—the best 


in the world. 


OVER '$100, OOO have been expended up to the present time to perfect these maps. 


Twenty (20) artists and clerks are constantly employed in making changes, so that every edition printed has the latest 


changes in the whole world. 


It is a complete Atlas in itself; but it also covers 


The Geography History Statistics ef the ENTIRE WORLD 


GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND PICTORIAL. 


IT IS A COMBINED 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPAEDIA AT A PRICE WHICH BRINGS IT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 





Our Journal one year is ‘ . ° 





GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


The Atlas we offer is equal in size, contents, and comprehensiveness, to any Atlas costing . 


We deliver you the Atlas and our Journal one year for only 


$3.50 


in value for only 


$1.50 


$2.50 
2 1.00 


Total, $3.50 
. $1.50 








AN OUTLINE OF THE ATLAS’ CONTENTS. 


MAGNIFICENT FRONTISPIECE. 


Niagara Falls in Color. 

A special feature of our Atlas is the frontispiece, 
showing Niagara Fallsin beautiful colors. The color 
effects, true to nature, bring out in magnificent con- 
trast the picturesque beauties of this wonderful 
natural phenomenon. If you cannot visit the Falls, 
these pictures are the next best thing. 

Another feature of great interest and valueis _- 
of views of the National Capitol and buildings of the 
various departments of our Government at Washing- 
ton. These are illustrative not only of the various 
styles of architecture which mark our National build- 
ings, but tend to familiarize those who cannot see 
them in person with the homes of the departments of 
our National Government. 


29 DOUBLE-PAGE I1APS. 


12% x 19 INCHES. 


THE WORLD— 

On Mercator’s Projection. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE— 
Including small maps of Northern and South- 
ern Hemispheres, zones of Western Hemi- 
sphere, and colored diagrams showing com- 
parative heights of principal mountains in 
feet, and lengths of principal rivers in miles. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE— 
Including smailer maps of land and water 
Hemispheres and Zones of Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, also heights of mountains, and lengths 
of rivers. 


NORTH AMERICA— 
MEXICO— 
With special map showing from City of Mexico 
to Vera Cruz. 
CE NTRAL AMERIC 
Vith special map vaine proposed line of 
Ni icaragua canal. 
WEST INDIES— 
With special maps of Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
——— Dominica, Martinique, and Santa 
ucia 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
EUROPE— 
ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Withs ae cial map of Scilly Islands. 
SCOTLAN 
With spe c cial map of Shetland Islands. 
IRELAND 
5 reo AND PORTUGAL. 
FRAN 
W ith ‘special map of Corsica. 
THE NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND 
LUXEMBURG. 


GERMANY, Eastern Part— 
With special maps of Berlin, Potsdam and 
environs, and of Rhenish-Westphalian 
industry and mining district. 
GERMANY, Western Part. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
ITALY AND SARDINIA. 
SWITZERLAND. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE, ROUMANIA, 
GARIA, SERVIA AND MONTENEGRO— 
Ww 1 special map of Crete. 


RUSSL 
SW EDEN AND NORWAY. 


ASIA. 
PALESTINE— 


With special map of modern Jerusalem and 
environs, 


TURKEY IN ASIA. 
AFRICA— 


bry special map of Suez Canal. 


OCEAN 
vy At special map of New Caledonia and 
Loyalty Islands, and of Hawaiian or 
Sandwich Islands. 


NORTH POLAR REGIONS. 
56 SINGLE-PAGE MAPS. 


914 x 1214 INCHES. 


UNITED STATES. 
MAINE 
NEW TAMPSHIRE, 
VERM 
MASS AC HUSETTS— 
With enlarged section of Boston and environs. 
BOSTON CITY— 
Showing points of interest and streets. 
RHODE ISLAND-- 
With enlarged map of Providence. 
CONNECTICUT. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY— 
Showing — of interest and streets. 
NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MARYLAND, DELAWARE, AND DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 
VIRGINIA. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGIA. 
FLORIDA— 
With special map showing part of Lake, 
eng and Volusia counties. 
ALABAMA. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


BUL- 


OHIO— 
With special map of Hamilton County. 
INDIANA. 
CHICAGO— 
Showing points of interest and streets. 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 
WISCONSIN. 
MINNESOTA— 
With special map of Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
aud vicinity. 
IOWA 
MISSOU RI. 
ARKANSAS. 
LOUISIANA 


TEXAS. 

OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY. 

KANSAS. 

NEBRASKA. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

MONTANA— 
With special map ef territory between Butte 
and Helena. 

IDAHO 

wy OMING. 

UTAH. 

COLORADO. 

NEW MEXICO. 

ARIZONA, 

NEVADA. 

CALIFORNIA— 


With special maps of part of Central Cal- 
ifornia, and of part of Southern California. 


OREGON. 
WASHINGTON. 
ALASKA. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
MARITIME PROVINCES— 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
ONT ARIO. 
QUEBEC 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Photographs of the Presidents from Washington to 
McKinley, with interesting data asto their birth, term 
of office, and the date of decease of those who are not 
now living. Following this is a tabular statement 
giving the names of the members of the Presidents’ 
cabinets, and the dates of their appointment. 


THE WORLD’S STATESIEN AND 
PATRIOTS. 


Lafayette, Kosciuszko, Kossuth, Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, and other men prominent in the world’s his- 
tory are included in this chapter. 


Continued on the next page. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
This is a brief historical description anda statistical 
and political review of each State and Territory in the 
United States, together with the State seal of each. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


\ fac-simile of the original text occupies two pages 
of the Atlas, and this is followed by a picture of each 
of the signers, with his signature, and a short histori- 
cal sketch. The Constitution of the United States 
and amendments is given in full, 


AMERICAN STATESMEN AND 
SOLDIERS. 


A life history of the noted statesmen and soldiers 
from Washington to Lincoln, also a statement of 
their leading achievements in statesmanship, and the 
conditions of the country during their public careers, 
The leaders of the Confederacy are also portrayed 
with a statement of their most noted achievements. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX. 


Each map has a marginal iadex, in which is given 
the population and area of the country shown, the lo- 
eation of the smaller divisions of each country, state, 
or province, and the 
population and loca- 
tion of all cities of 
any considerable size, 
Following each place 
are index letters and 
figures referring to 
corresponding loca- 
tions on the map, by 
which the place can 
be very quickly 
found. 


STATISTICAL 


Religious denom- 
inations in the United 
States. This consists 
of a brief historical 
statement with refer- 
ence to all of the re- 
ligious denomi- 
nations, and the main 
differences of belief, 
not only between the 
denomi- 
nations, but between 
the sub-<lenomi- 
nations, and the 
various classes. 

Development of 
agriculture,industry, 
population, and 
wealth in the United 
States; a striking 
comparison of all 
topics of interest, 
Debt and valuation 
of the respective States. The State census of 1895, In- 
terest rates and limitations by States. Marriagelaws 
and regulations by States. Facts about farms, size, 
their number, value, etc. Tables telling all about 
Central and South America. Tables about postal 
savings banks, co-operative banks, etc. The statisti- 
cal financial tables are very complete. The world’s 
production of silver and gold, the monetary systems 
and stocks of money, with the average and per capita 
in 1873, and again in 1896, and similar data are given 
in great detail, not only for the United States, but 
for other countries, and are so grouped and arranged 
that any one can understand them. The relation of 
money to prices and wages in this and other coun- 
tries is also shown. The most complete per capita 
statistics of the United States. The annual appropri- 
ations made by Congress for each fiscal year °89-'97, 
and where the money comes from to pay these ex- 
Tables telling all about Bureausin the U. S. 
in 1898. The merchant and naval marine of the United 
States and other countries. Electoral votes by States 
in detail from 1880 to 1896 inclusive. Regulation of 


various 


penses, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE. 


the liquor traffic in each State, and official statistics 
Railroad traffic, insurance, educational, 
and similar tables. The open season for game in 
each State of the United States, and each division of 
the Dominion of Canada. There are many other tables 
and comparisons,the whole covering almost every 


in detail. 


subject of interest or constant reference. Also cal- 
endars for each year from 1895 to 1905, and a perpetu- 


al calendar. 


THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF THE 
WORLD ARRANGED BY 
CONTINENTS. 


Under this heading the area, population, govern- 
ment, names of chief executives, the capital, and its 
population, exports and imports of all the countries 
of the world are given in detail. This is followed by 
a geographical and typographical description of the 
various countries of the world, with a list of their 
chief products and their value. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


There are over 200 finely engraved illustrations, con- 
sisting of portraits of types of the nations of the 
world, Statesmen and Patriots of America and Eu- 
rope, American Soldiers and Presidents, and signers 
ofthe De «aration of Independence, views of impor- 





THE TAJ MAHAL AT AGRA, 
(One of the more than 200 Illustrations in the American Agriculturist’s Atlas.) 


tant cities and wonderful architectural structures, 
noted mountains and other natural features; also il- 
lustrations showing the peculiar habits or customs 
of the world’s people. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


This is really a political history of our country by 
administrations, with a detailed statement of the for- 
mation of all the political parties that have figured in 
our history, the issues upon which they were formed, 
and their successes or failures. 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES. 


This is a brief yet comprehensive record of the na- 
tions of the world, their origin and growth, their lead- 
ing characteristics, manners, and customs, together 
with a general review of the part they have played 
in the progress of civilization. Profusely Illustrated. 

Historical events, discoveries, explorations, and in- 
ventions, chronologically arranged. The mostimpor- 
tant events from 1493 to 1893. 
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POSTAL INFORIIATION. 


Consisting of the most important rules of the p 
office department, with rates of postage, and matter 
of general information concerning the postal servic 


CHARTS AND DIAGRA/ISIS. 
The Solar System and theory of the si 


are shown in a four-colored diagram and chart 
the comparative distances of the planets from 
sun, the comparative size of the sun as seen fri 

planets, the phases of the moon, eclipses, and the tl 
ry of the tides. 
profitably spend a great deal of study, and ob 


On this one page alone one 
therefrom a great deal of interesting informatio1 


The Religious Denominations i 
United States in 1890 are shown in a 
diagram including 
number of organizations, value of church pri 
and number of church edifices, etc., and their s 
capacity. 
of the world is shown in a five-colored diagran 


S1X-C 


statistics as to membe 


The comparative following of the « 


The Flags of All Nations.—37 of the 
shown in colors, and these and also the flags 
the other uations of the world are described g1 
ally and historically. 

Colored charts in White, Black, and Yellow s! 

1. Percapita 
of money it 
United States ar: 
world, 1878 and 

2. Total stoc! 
money in 1873 
pared to 1896 in 
United States, a 
commercial nat 
of the world. 

3. Number and a 
sets of 
the United States. 


all banks i 


4. Production 
gold and silver in t! 
United States and 
the world, 1873 ar 
1896. 

5. Production « 
gold and silver by 12 
year periods in the 





United States and 
world. 

6. U. S. rates of 
duties under three 
tariffs in the United 
States. 


7. Amount of free 
and dutiable imports 
under the three latest 
tariffs. 

8. The average ad 
valorem rates of duty 


under the various 
tariffs of the United 
States. 


Maps of the Congressional Districts 
in each State are given, showing the counties or town- 
ships embraced in each Congressional District. This 
is supplemented by tables showing the present 
Representative in Congress from each district and 
the vote for each Congressional candidate in the 
elections of 1896 compared to 1894. To this is added the 
Senators from each State, the whole making the most 
complete and only correct exhibit of the kind that is 
of such timely interest in 1898, when a new Congress 
is to be elected. 

Other charts, but not in colors, show the Western 
movement of the centre of population ; foreign com- 
merce of the United States; the population of the dif- 
ferent divisions of Canada, and also allabout Canada; 
the development of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in the last 40 years; the occupations of mankind; 
steam power in 1860 and 1895; relative areas of crops, 
pasture, and waste land in various countries; facts 
about mortgages on farms and homes in the different 
States; farm mortgages in the United States; States 
that have inheritance taxes; taxation. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO EITHER OF OUR OFFICES BELOW, BUT TO AVOID DELAY SEND TO THE ONE NEGREST YOU. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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American <Agriculturist 


e FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


For Week Ending December 25, 1 




















GEORGE A. SMITH, 
Dairy Instructor. 


WwW. W. HALL, 
Cheese Making. 


The New Education Among Farmers. 





, 


‘‘Money makes the mare go,’’ and it makes 
educational work go among the tarmers. At 
their request. the New York legislature ap- 
propriated $8000 in 1894 (increased afterwards 
to $16.600 a year) for this sort of work in the 
sixteen counties of western New York. A 
lot cf experimenting to find out the best 
means of conducting educational work was 
rendered possible by all this money. Some 
of these experiments were poor, others were 
good and it is probably true that if its work 
were now to quit, what has been done ‘‘ would 
continue to exert an influence for a genera- 
tion or more.’’ The Cornell station has had 
charge of this enterprise, and now sums up 
the methods it has found to be best in the or- 
der of their importance, as follows: 

1. The establishment of nature-study or ob- 
ject lesson study, combined with field walks 
and in incidental instruction in the princi- 
ples of farm practice, in the rural schools. 
2. The establishment of correspondence in- 
struction in connection with reading course3, 
binding together the university, the rural 
schools, and all rural literary or social socie- 
ties. 3. Itinerant or local experiments and 
investigation, made chiefly as object lessons 
to farmers and not for the purpose, primarily, 
of discovering scientific facts. 4. The pub- 
lication of reading bulletins which shall in- 
spire a quickened appreciation of rural life, 
and which may be used as texts in rural so- 
cieties and in the reading courses, and whieh 
Shall prepare the way for the reading of the 
more extended literature in books. 5. The 
sending out of special agents as Jecturers or 
teachers or as investigators of special local 
difficulties, or as itinerant instructors in the 
normal schools and before the training classes 


of the teachers’ institutes. 6. The itinerant 
agricultural school, somewhat after the plan 
of our traveling horticultural schools, which 
shail be equipped with the very best teachers 
and which shall be given as rewards to the 
most intelligent and energetic communities. 

All this is feasible when the money is pro- 
vided, but more especially when local senti- 
ment favors and asks forthis sort of thing. 
There are few states that will spend money like 
water in this way, for Cornell has also had a 
state fund with which to run its horticultural] 
institutes. This educational work is now 
consolidated and $25,900 a year is appropriated 
for it from the state treasury by the legis- 
lature. One danger is that there’ will 
be more enthusiasm over the appropriation by 
those who are to directiy profit by it, than by 
the ‘‘piain people’? whom it is desired to ben- 
efit. The vital point in all endeavor of this 
nature is to have it spring from the plain peo- 
ple, to have it reflect a popular interest. 

The secret of successful farmers’ institutes 
lies right here: The locality must be wide- 
awake and must furnish part of the talent and 
get out a big crowd; then the state institute 
director fixes a date that is convenient for him 
to turnish one or more experts at the least 
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possible cost in time and traveling. Such co- 
operation between a little officialism on the 
one hand and the common people on the 
other, will accomplish far more than the cre- 
ation of new commissions at fancy salaries to 
force untried theories upon an unwilling 
people. 

Cornell has aimed to avoid this last error, 
but it has also wholly missed what 1s most 
needed in the public school system to-day: 
Manual training of the right kind. Its na- 
ture study is in this line but just misses the 
point. Its agricultural schools for farmers, 
dairyimen and others, are most excellent. The 
attendance usually iz not large,and this is de- 
sirable in order to give each one present tie 
personal aid of the instructors. If there is 
trouble in a creamery or cheese factory the 
instructor from Cornell goes right into the 
factory, makes the butter or cheese, finds out 
what the trouble is, explains it to the op- 
erators and dairymen and points out the rem- 
edy if it is known, or carries the case to Cor- 
nell for further investigation if unknown 
points are involved. All this involves prac- 
tical and scientific teaching that factory man- 
agers and patrons all say is very helpful to 
them. 

A typical agricultural school was that re- 
cently held at George T. Powell’s farm in 
Columbia Co, N Y.,who is one of the instruct- 
ors under the new law. Here 300 farmers and 
their faiiilies met. They were divided into 
groups and taken over the farm. Entomologist 
Slingerland took one party through the or- 
chard, pointing out the insects that had to he 
fought, explaining their Labits and the rem- 

[To Page 678.1 
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Apply Manure Direct from Barn, 


r. M. GROVER, ONTARIO. 


It is my practice to get manure onto the 
land to be fertilized as soon after it is made 
Nothing 


as possible and at tbe least expense. 
is added to the heap by decay or handling. 
I try to clean up the premises every week or 
two, except during February, when the snow 
is very deep, as 1 do not believe in keeping 
barnyard manure corded up to heat and be- 
come otherwise damaged. I do not use a ma- 
nure shed. Ordinary rain storms will not do 
any injury. A covered pile, unless looked 
after very carefuliy, will heat and deteriorate. 
The rains will promote decay, which is a ben- 
efit. Most of the barnyard manure will be 
spread on sod land intended for corn. If my 
plan of hauling out each week is fullowed the 
best results the following year’ will be noted 
where the first load was applied. Spread at 
once and do not plac e in heaps. 

On an ordinary tarm I do not believe there 
is any need of a compost heap for the sole ob- 
ject of causing weed seeds to sprout. Manure 
from home-grown feeds does not ordinarily 
contain many weed seeds. Ido believe, how- 
ever, in acompost heap for material other 
than the manure from the barnyard. Tv this 
add all refuse from the kitchen which the 
farm animals will not eat, ashes, tops of veg- 
etables, weeds and the like. Cover the pile 
occasionally with dry earth, which will pre- 
vent offensive odors. Many a cart load of hu- 
mus will resulé from this heap. 

mellem 
Buying a Fertilizer, 
PROF FRED W. MORSE. 


Anybody connected with the insp ction of 
commercial fertilizers is often asked to tell 
which is the best brand to use, and is as 
often obliged to answer that no one can say 
positively which is the best. but some are 
better than others. Since there are so many 
different kinds of fertilizers now licensed and 
sold, it is important to understand some fun- 
damental facts about them before selecting a 
season’s supply. 

The price of a fertilizer is not a safe guide, 
although from the multiplication of cheap 
brands it must be inferred that many farmers 
are governed by that element in making their 
choice. Two fertilizers may have the same 
price, but vary widely in composition, the va- 
riations being widest in potash and available 
phosphoric acid, which cost nearly the same 
per pound and can therefore be interchanged. 
Low-priced fertilizers are deficient in nitro- 
gen in proportion to potash and phosphoric 
acid. Therefore in buying a low-grade ferti- 
lizer one is apt to get an ill-balanced mixture. 
This appears more clearly from the following 
table of 
COMPOSITION, VALUATION AND SELLING PRICE. 












Insol Sell- 
Ferti- uble Valu- ing 
lizer Nitro- phos ation price 
No gen acid Potash p ton p ton 
1, 3.75 8.0 1.0 6.0 5.50 S36 
2 3.3 6.0 1.0 10.0 95.40 36 
3, 9.5 8.0 2.0 4.0 20.60 
4, 9 5 90 3.0 2 0 90. 35 32 
5, 2 0 8.0 1.0 3.0 18.60 0 
6, 9 0 9.0 1.0 1.3 18.40 20 
7. 1.0 10.0 ” 0 1.3 16.45 oS 
&, 1.0 5.0 1.0 4.0 16.00 os 
9, 1.0 4.0 1.0 8.0 15.00 °6 
10, — 11.0 1.5 2.0 15.05 °6 


The name ofa fertilizer apparently influ- 
ences purchasers also, especially those which 
designate the brands for particular crops or 
so-called special fertilizers. but a caretul 
comparison of such fertilizers’ guaranteed 
composition will show a conflict of ideas 
among different mannfacturers with regard 
to the needs of different crops. In general, 
potato fertilizers have more potash than corn 
fertilizers, and either less phosphoric acid or 
less nitrogen. But an inspection of the next 
table will show that one manufacturer uses 
for corn almost the same mixture that an- 
other uses for potatoes, the latter furnishes 
three distinct varieties of potato manures and 
other makers make the same mixture do for 
both corn and potatoes, while three makers 
disagree radicaily on what is necessary for 
ZITASS. 

No ready mixed fertilizer agrees with the 


chemical composition ot plants, since plants 


MANURES 


AND COMPOSTS 


uniiormly contain much more nitrogen and 
potash than phosphoric acid. Stable manure 
comes more nearly to the composition of 
plants, but that from grain-fed cattle is apt 
to have an oversupply of nitrogen. 
COMPOSITION OF SPECIAL FERTILIZERS. 
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Name a 
$ 

B’s Corn fertilizer, 3.0 7 3.6 6.0 
J’s Complete potato manure, 3.73 8 1.0 6.0 


J’s Potato fertilizer, 
J’s Potato phosphate, 
’s Corn fertilizer, 


( 

C’s Potato fertilizer, 85 
E’s Potato special, 7 2.0 85 
E’s Corn special, 7 2.5 9.5 
B's Seeding-down manure, 56 4.0 10.0 


J’s Seeding-down manure, 
G’s Grass and oats fertilizer, 2 28 2&6 

The continuous use of mixed commercial 
fertilizers will result in an exhaustion of soil 
nitrogen, while the same system with stable 
manure will cause a loss of nitrogen by ex- 
cessive nitrification and leaching. Therefore 
commercial fertilizers should alternate with 
For such purposes a fertilizer 





stable manure. 
containing 3to 3.5 percent of nitrogen, 8 to 
10 per cent of available phusphorie acid and 
6 to 8 per cent of potash, should be most eco- 
nomical. This means a high-grade fertilizer. 

To use low-grade fertilizers one must study 
carefully their guaranteed analyses and use 
one season a brand high in phosphorie acid 
and the next season a brand high in potash, 
while in either case it will usually be neces- 
sary to supply nitrogen by means of stable 
manure. In purchasing fertilizers a farmer 
may safely rely on the lowest set of figures 
stamped on the bags, because the annual in- 
spection of fertilizers shows that manufactur- 
ers give what they agree to. ‘The guarantees 
ought to be simplified in form and made uni- 
form in wording for all licensed goods, in or- 
der that different kinds may be easily com- 
pared. At present there is apparent an effort 
on the part of some makers to use so many 
different forms for expressing the same thing, 
that only a fertilizer chemist or manufacturer 
can cowpare their brands with others. 





A Barnyard Compost Heap. 


RODOLFUS BINGHAM, NEW JERSEY. 


My ideal barnyard, and one which I have 
used for several years, adjoins the cattle and 
horse barns and is two feet deeper in the 
center than at the sides. The depression is 
large enough to hold the hquid excrement 
and the water after a rainfall without over- 
flowing. In this I place cuttings of weeds, 
grass, tender shrubs and briars from the road- 
side, along fences, ditches and waste places, 
leaves and shade trees, potato, turnato, bean 
and pea vines, corn stubs, old papers, rags, 
cullings of fruit and vegetables, dead poultry, 
dead dogs. Useless and dead horses anJ cat- 
tle are worth more than fertilizer manufactur- 
ers pay forthem. When buried in the heap 
and covered with horse manure or soil, offen- 
sive odors are absorbed. Sweepings from 
macadam or Telford roads, the pulverized 
rock from the new magnet iron process, may 
add to our fertilizing material. 

When vines, stubs, ete, or crops sown for 
the purpose are plowed in where they grew, 
the poor spots of the field get the least bene- 
fit and the rich places the most, but when 
putting on compost we reverse the order. To 
offset the cost of transportation to and from 
the compost heap, we have better plowing and 
working. Weed seeds and insect pests which 
would live over in the field are drowned, 
crushed or germinated to die in the compost. 
The vegetable matter is worth, at fertilizer 
prices, about five to eight dollars per dry 
ton and clean roadsides and farm as much 
more, so that it doubly pays to keep a com- 
post heap. 

The ground should first be plowed and the 
coinpost spread on and mixed with the sur- 
face soil. In taking out compost,I commence 
at the highest corner and throw back ail 
coarse material for a new heap. Working the 
fine compost in the surface soil gives to the 
rootlets the food as the rain dissolves it. It 
also serves as a mulch in conserving moisture 
by preventing rapid evaporation; but coarse 





material plowed in deeply prevents th: e 
of capillary moisture during dry weat i 
increases the injury from drouth. The 

eral practice in inarket gardening is to 
furrows and place the manure in, anid 
seeds or set plants on or above the 
Believing this to be wrong, I plan 

and potatoes in the furrows and set p 

the soil with the manure above the s« j 
rootiets, and had from 10 to 30 % more 

uct with the manure above. The d1 
season, the greater the difference. B 
method I have cleaner and more fertile 

better crops, fewer weeds and insect pe , 
better reputation and a more pleasant and 
peaceful home. 


THE ICE CROP. 


Ice Houses on the Farm. 
ELLIOTT. 





GORDON L. 


In this age of improvement in machi) 
and labor saving devices on the farm, a ] 
per cent of the farmers, up to date along « 
er lines, are still ignorant of the many a 
tages to be derived from storing a few to1 
ice for summer use,and of the nominal cost f 
such asupply. It is commonly supposed tha 
ice houses are luxuries only to be founda in 
the cities, and too costly to be afforded on a 
farm. This is a mistake. Len dollars, or less 
after the tirst cost of the building and 
sawdust—a matter of $25—will put upasup 
of ice sufficient for the needs of any ordin 
family. This small item is more than saved 
in the dairy alone, besides saving an i1mmen 
amount of running up and down stairs to and 
from the cellar, thus doing away with 
usual dampness and death-dealing germs 

In my vicinity an ice house 20x24 with d4 
posts, holding 150 tons, furnishes all the 
for a town of 500 with 25 patrons, including a 


meat market, two hotels and a restaurant \ 
building 8x12 with 10-ft posts will hold from 20 


to 2EF tons of ice. The cheapest kind ot mate- 
tial will answer. The building need not be 
shingled,although itis better for it to he. Two 
by sixes should be used for studding, and 
sided up inside, and the intervening space 
should be filled with sawdust tamped down 
tightly. It you have a building spot ona 
slight elevation orasidehill, so mueh tie 
better, as the drainage should be good in order 
to carry off the water from the melting i 
Otherwise, the water will settle under it and 
the lower layers will be in a honeycombed 
condition, when you conie to use them, if vou 
happen to find them there at all. , 
Putin afoot or 18 inches of flax straw 
on the bottom, and tramp it 
ly. Put your first layer of ice on top of this 
no sawdust is necessary in the buttom Be 
careful to have your cakes of ice cut with 
straight edges,to save waste in packing,and a 


dow h even- 


large as you can handle easily. The 
should be 20 inches thick before you com 
mence to fill the house, if the weather makes 


it possible to obtain that depth. If not, thin- 
ner ice will do but there is more waste by 
melting. After the layeris in, take an adz 
and go over it carefully, filling in the erey- 
ices between the cakes with broken ice, and 
smoothing off the layer until the surface is 
level, when you are ready for the next layer, 
which should be treated in the same manner. 

Leave a space of eight or ten inches around 
the outside of the ice and pack this tightly 
with sawdust—don’t try straw or chaff or any 
so-called substitute for sawdust; if you do, you 
will find your ice will keep until just about 
the time you need it. Cover the last layer 
with a foot of sawdust and you need have no 
fear that it will not keep. The house should 
have a ventilator in the roof to carry off the 
warm air, thus keeping the dust as cool as 
possible. 

The cost of cutting the ice will be about 15e 
per ton, while the hauling can he done by the 
farmer himself, this being at the season of the 
year when he has no other work that is 
crowding. From three to five days, 
ing to the distance from the river or creek, 
will fill a house of this size, while the results 
san be reckoned next suynmerin more ways 
than dollars and cents. ‘This is the time of 
year to commence: don’t put it off until next 
winter—now ig the accepted time 


accord- 
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Another Peach Yellows Suggestion. 
J. M. DEAN, MICHIGAN, 


[ have a one-half interest in a peach 


erciard of 1500 trees set 12 years last spring. 
Aft they had been set seven years, four 
trees developed the yellows, easily seen in 
tree and fruit. The trees were burned imme- 
diately. The next season I took out three 
tr which plainly showed the same disease, 
and Lue next season, two. Since that time I 
have seen no yellows in the orehard. 


[iis experience convinces me that the pits 
iot responsible for the yellows. These 


trees were near together in the central pz.rt 
of the orchard. On the south side of this or- 
chard, separated only by a road, I have four 
thousand peach trees of all ages from one 
year to 10, and I have never seen on® tree 


that I thought was affected by the yellows. 
The trees came from four or five different 
nurseries. 

But I have a disease among my trees, and I 
see it in a good many orchards, which has de- 
stroved more trees in this vicinity than the 
peach yellows. I have no name for it except 
improper setting. When atree is half set it 
ouly half grows. Roots will not form or grow 
to anv great extent in loose soil. The soil 
must be properly packed about the trees and 
they should ba set deep in any, soil, because 
if the ground is not dry enongh for deep set- 
ting it is not good for peach trees. 

I have seen the yellows in its several stages, 
but am not prepared to tell its cause or cure, 
Over 30 years ago I bought peach trees in 
Rochester, N Y, that came from New Jersey 
ina vellows district and were said to be 
affected with the disease. They were distrib- 
uted in small lots in Kent and Ottawa coun- 
ties. I watched some of these trees carefully 
fora number of years. I saw them bear fine 
peaches and saw no yellows. 

Four or five years ago I was called to visit 


an orchard which consisted of 50 trees and 
was said to have the yellows. These trees 
were bought for five different varieties, but 
proved to be all one, a white peach something 
like old Mixon. It was plain to see that two 
trees liad been affected for three years, and 
about 20 more for two years, and a number 


only affected in the fruit. The trees were in 
bearing and nearly all showed the disease 
in the fruit. They had been set five or six 
years, were well cared for and had made a 
fine growth. All were pulled and burned. 
There is not much yellows in this vicinity and 
nearly all are puiled and burned as svon as 
discovered. Watch and pull and you will not 
be disturbed very much with the yellows. 





Top Grafting in Commercial Orchards. 
W. M. BONEBERGER, IOWA. 


\ppearance has much to do with the selling 
valine of trees. Quality, evenness of growth 
and ripeness of wood are most important. 
Town lot property that will admit of but very 
few trees and where it is possible to plant 
two or three each of the apple, plum and cher- 
ry, can be made to produce a_ succession of 


fruits The entire fall list of apples, as 
Wealthy, Haas, Lowell, Snow, can be produced 
on one tree. The summer list, as Duchess, 


Red June, Sweet June, Benoni, on another, 
aud Ben Davis, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
Janet, on another. 

A pleasing lot of combinations can be made 
with different varieties in the different sea- 
sons. Also with respect to color, degree of 
acidity, mildness of flavor. To illustrate. It 
Is entirely possible to give a patron a tree 
bearing three or more kinds of sweet apples, 
ranging through different seasons, or a_ tree 
hearing four different colored apples, as Jona- 
than Grimes, Huntsman, Annett, or Jersey 
Black, being red, yellow, bronze, and black, 
respectively. In plums, quite a considerable 
advantage can be given a planter in length of 
eason. I believe that mixed tops will give 
he most satisfaction and best results. 

The stock most suitable for the apple is the 
Virginia crab, but on light prairie soils, Haas 
1s good and to it could be added Duchess, 
upon which to work slow-growing varieties 
such as Red June, Early Joe, Wealthy, and 
ore moderate growers, as Benoni and Dyer. 
From the behavior of the Hybernal we would 


t 


x 
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regard it as a good stock for north and would 
add Walbridge and Iowa Blush, for central 
Iowa or the southern circuit where such work 
would be profitable or necessary. . The Vir- 
ginia Crab has few objections as a tree to top 
work. It makes a heavy six-foot tree ? inch 
caliper and upward at three years. Practice. 
budding in the tops six to ten inches from the 
forks in August, on three-year-old trees, us- 
ing either dormant buds held over in ice or 
cold storage, or green buds if well enough 
developed. Cat back to these buds the fol- 
lowing spring, or the work can be deferred 
until the following early June or late May, 
when the buds can be set and developed into 
branches at once. 
: a 
Commercial Plum Orchard. 
GEORGE L. PERRY, MICHIGAN. 


In planting a commercial plum orchard, lo- 
cation, varieties and management must be 
well ecnsidered. While the plum is not so 
sensitive to location as the peach, it will not 
bear the neglect which so frequently falls to 
the apple. A good elevation is desirable but 
not absolutely essential to success, provided 
other conditions are favorable. such as a good 
soil and thorough drainage. There should be 
put few varieties in a commercial orchard, 
but those selected should combine size, quali- 
ty and a fine appearance. As a rule,blne and 
purple plums sell best, as the yellow varieties 
are frequently placed on the market before 
they are ripe. 

A good general list will include the follow- 
ing: Of the dark kinds, Bradshaw, Duane 
Purple, German Prune, Lombard Englebert, 
Quackenboss; of the yellow sorts, Coe’s Gold- 
en Drop, General Hand, Jefferson, Yellow 
Egg. There are many other excellent varie- 
ties, but the above is a good general list. Of 
the Japanese plums, Abundance, Burbank, 
Bailey, Satsuma and Willard have been high- 
ly recommended. 

Thorough cultivation, early and frequent 
spraying, and the jarring sheet for curculio, 
are necessary to success. Before the leaves 
start, go over the orchard and carefully eut 
out and burn all black knot. This is impera- 
tive. The trees should receive what pruning 
they require before the buds start, and the 
first spraying should be given just as the buds 
are opening. Corn and potatoes may be 
planted in young orchards, but when the 
trees come into bearing, they should receive 
the fall use of the land. Never sow wheat or 
oats among trees, as they ure sure to rob the 
orchard of more tian they return the owner. 





Mr Collingwood’s Strawberry [iethods. 





With me, the only berries that are 
worth growing are the large dark-colored, 
high-flavored fruit that can be sold ‘'12 hours 
from the vine.’’ It is only with such fruit that 
I compete with the larger growers. I use 
chiefly the varieties that grow best on single 
hills, like Parker Earle, Marshall, Glen Mary 
and Gardiner. I use the hill system for va- 
rious reasons, chief of which are the facts that 
we want sunshine on all sides of the plant, 
and that we usually grow other crops while 
the strawberry plants are gaining their size. 
Our plan of growing is about as follows: 
Last spring we selected a strong piece of land. 
I would prefer a level, well-drained field that 
had been in cowpeas the previous year. This 
was first worked several times with the cut- 
away and thoroughly chopped up. It was 
then deeply plowed with aswivel plow so that 
the cutaway soil was turned to the bottom. 
On most of my soil I would omit this plow- 
ing, as the soil is so. shallow that part of the 
sub-soil would be plowed to the surface. Aft- 
er plowing, the ground was well worked, first 
with the Acme and then with the Iron Age 
two-horse cultivator. The object of this was 
to have the soil well pulverized and aired, 
down to the sub-soil. Large and strong plants 
were dug with a transplanter, and set three 
feet apart in rows six feet wide. Those plants 
never stopped growing for a moment. Just 
after the strawberries were set out, I planted 
June eating potatoes midway between the 
rows of strawberries. The potatoes were dug 
in July, and the rows were leveled and 
worked with the two-horse cultivator. With the 
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transplanterI then set out to run out plants on 
the potato rows, 15 inches apart and alsoin be- 
tween the old plants. This bed will probably 
be picked three years, and will then be plowed 
up and either planted to late cabbage or 
sowed to cowpeas. Next year I shall change 
this plan and set the plants four feet apart 
each way,with hills of early potatoes between 
the plants. The potatves will be started on sods 
in the hotbed and transplanted after frost. 1 
have also transplanted strawberries after 
clearing the land of peas and Crosby sweet 
corn. My Glen Mary potted plants were set 
out this year in October. I have transplanted 
Parker Earle strawberries as late as the sec- 
ond week in November and picked a fair crop 
from them the following spring. 





True Life History of the Codlin Moth. 


According to Prof M. V. Slingerland of 
Cornell experiment station the,old story of 
the entomologists about the codlin imotf 
laying its eggs in the blossom end of the ap- 
ple isa myth. The ioth that lays the eggs 
does not appear until a week after the bios- 
soms fall, and then it deposits thein upon the 
side of the apple. In about 10 days they hatch 
and the litthke worms crawl around on the 
surface until they find the calyx, then creep 
in between the lobes which have by this time 
closed tightly. Up to this time the insects 
have not eaten, but soon after entering the 
calyx they begin to gnaw their way into the 
apple. 

From this it can be seen that trees should 
be sprayed for this insect as soon as the blos- 
soms fall, as the paris green can then be de- 
posited in the calyx where it will be eaten 
by the worm, while if it 1s delayed 10 days or 
longer, the calyx will have closed over the 
basin and the Paris green will only be deposit- 
ed on the outside of the fruit, where it will 
in no way injure the young worm. The clos- 
ing of the calyx is in one way a good thing 
as it covers the poison and protects 1t frum 
being washed out by rain. The caiyx of the 
pear does not close, and hence it will be bet- 
ter to wait for 10 days or two weeks after the 
blossoms fall before spraying pear trees, as 
there will be less danger of the poison being 
washed away. 





A Swamp Hook for Handling Stones.—This 
is a very handy implement which any black- 
smith can imake for 
half a dollar. Hook 
it onto some projection 
on the stone, and by 

: means of the grab hook 
at the other end, fasten to achain. Ordina- 
rily a team will roll any stone out of the 
ground, or at least so loosen it that a chain 
may be fastened around it, unless the stone 
be too large to be handled on the stone boat. 
The swamp hook is also useful in rolling 
logs, grubbing out stumps, bushes, roots and 
in other similar work.—[C. O. Ormsbee, Ver- 
mont. 








Provision Exports are beginning to fall off. 
The following figures show quite a decline 
in the quantity exported during November 
couipared to a year ago, except in bacon, 
pork, lard and oleo oil. For tie 11 mos, how- 
ever, the showing is still gratifring and for 
the year ending Dee 31, the United States 
will export approximately $175,000,000 worth 
of butter, cheese, beef and pork products: 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 


-—-November-—~ -—11 mos to Nov 30-~ 
1897 1896 1897 TR96 

Butter, lbs, 680,791 = 1, 497,378 29,879,873 24,833,107 
Total value, $109,553 $221,030  84,322.363 — $'3,589.441 
Av value, 16.1¢ 14.7¢ 14.5¢ 14.3¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 2.126,154 3,447,522 54.424,430 40,963.30 
Total value, $190,451 $336,575 $4,944,481 = £3,504.107 
Av value, 9.00 9.7¢ 9.1¢ R.Ae 


Beef. fresh, Ibs, 21,440.861 23,699.159 246,003,647 256.504.0082 
Total value, $1,612,270 $1,730,511 $20,313,661 $20,486,785 
Av value, 8.4¢ 7.38¢ 7.9¢ R.0e 

Beef.canned,)bs, 3.541,183 5,217,238 35,892.676 52,129,652 
Total value, x 869 #461.765 £3,108.864 $4,644,199 


Fol, 
Beef, salted, lbs, 3,163,805 6,520,495 39,210,083 78,364,635 









Total value, 2179,850 £336,031 £1,990,294 = 4.304.896 
Tallow, lbs, 3,285,809 3,210,590 47,628,490 992,159 
Bacon, Ibs, 51,215,002 42,384,589 = 516,254.675 264 






Hams, Ibs, 11,292,123 12,866,429 155,163 895 

Pork, lbs, 4.361.960 60,347,202 

Lard, Ibs, 745.565 469,666,168 
Total value, $2,232,285 £24,3 

Oleo oil, lbs, 6,937 882 
Total value, #427,168 26 

Ole’n.’rgar’e.Ibs, 494,420 686,075 . 5,503.427 
Total value, #19.440 $60,780 $326,784 $512.978 


Total, $13,263,704 812,744,254 154,115,622 148,095,967 
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How to Grow Sweet Peas. 
L. W. SICKLER. 


Sweet peas have made such liberal returns 
for the culture bestowed, that they may safely 
be cataloged among our tloral pets. Florists de- 
clare they are the most popular bouquet flower 
now cultivated. They retain their freshness 
longer, as cut flowers, than any others of like 
delicate texture, either in water, as corsage, 
or other decoration. Their season of bloom 
is a long one, June to October, and a prolitic 
one, if the blooms are picked daily. The 
plants soon exhaust themselves if allowed to 
produce seed. The flowers seem to open more 
fully, and keep fresh longer,if the clusters are 


cut as soon as one or two ilowers are fully 
opened. 
Water, scissors and mulch, are the three 


essentials to successful culture. Choose,if pos- 
sible, a location running north and south, in 
ouler that the plants may have the morning 


sweet-pea seed as early in spring as the ground 
can be worked, so that the vines may become 
well rooted before hot weather. Just here 
may be found the evil effects of deep piant- 
ing. The seeds, being sown during the rainy 
season, are liable to rot, whereas, if slightly 
covered, in an open sunny situation, they at 
once sprout and make rapid growth. 

February or March is none too early to make 
the trench. Let it be abuut 20 feet long, and 
from two to six inches deep, as desired, with 
sloping sides. The seed should be covered at 
tirst only about one inch deep, filling in grad- 
ually, as above suggested. The plants should 
be about three inches apart, if transplanted. 
If sown directly into the ground, place seed 
two inches apart, and if in rows, have the 
rows four inches apart. 

The expense of atrellis may be overcome 
by planting in circles, having a shrubby 
little tree-like support, securely stuck in the 
center of the inner circle. This circle should 

















BOUQUET OF CLIFFOR 


and afternoon A clay, or heavy loamy 
soil is the best for the blossom. In light,sandy 
they are apt to droop and die as soon as 
hot weather sets in. Sweet peas are generally 
planted in a trench six or eight ines. deep, 
to secure them froin the drouth of summer. 
I have secured better results by planting in 
drills, two inches deep, covering the seed an 
inch in depth, then drawing the earth to the 
vines as they make some growth, taking care 
not to cover the crowns. After the trench is 
filled, keep the soil loose by hoeing, or stir- 
ring with a rake. If the weather is dry,apply 
some liquid fertilizer at least twice a week 
during the early spring. 

At the approach of het weather, mulch with 
lawn rakings, or anything free from weed 
seeds. The mulch should be about two inch- 


sun. 


soil, 


es in depth and extend some two or three feet 
from the plant. At this season do not use ma- 
nure,for it will be very apt to burn the plants. 
Indeed, it will be better to prepare a rich bed 
in December, spading plenty of manure deep- 
ly into the ground. 


It is necessary to sow 


D W. BRUTON DAHLIAS 


be about 2) ft in diameter. As soon as the 
vines are about three inches high,gently train 
them, by means of twine, to this central sup- 
port,and as they form tendrils they will climb 
of themselves, making a pyramid of green, 
that will presently be transformed into a 
bower of flowers, from pure white through va- 
rious shades of pink, peach-blow, mauve, 
carmine and purpie. Such an arrangement 
will require no expenditure of money, and 
very little time. Where time cannot be spared 
to make a trellis, shrub or tree prunings 
will answer nicely, as the grateful vines will 
soon cover ail that is unsightly. 

The regulation plan where peas are cultiva- 
ted annually, is to set posts, at least six feet 
high, bracing them well at the top. Nail to the 
posts a strip of wire poultry netting of large 
mesh, six feet wide, tacking firmly witha 
brace at the top, or simply stretch wires about 
a foot apart from post to post. If very early 
blossoms are desired, plant in pots early in the 
fall, say seven or more seeds to the pot, and 
place in a protected position. As soon as they 








FLOWERS INDOORS AND OUT 


are two or thiee inches in bight, place slight 
stakes, about four feet high, around them for 
support. Pinch off the ends of the 
shoots as soon as they push outside the 
stakes. This will induce bushy growth, 
a thicket of flowers. 

Keep the soil well worked and apply twice 
a week a liquid fertilizer of wood soot or aim- 
monia water. Usea pint of soot ora table- 
spoonful of am nonia to a gallon of water, and 
give to each pot of plants two tablespoonfuls 
atatime. If variety in color is wanted, Eck- 
ford’s large flowering hybrids will be sure to 
give the best results, but if certain colors ar 
wanted, 16 will be necessary to buy named 
seeds of the sorts desired. 


— — 


The Dahlia Sensation. 


dahlia culture, that has 
larger cities during 
becoming in- 


leadi1 Zz 


aud 





The furore over 
been so prevalent in the 
the past year or two,is rapidly 
tense throughout the rural districts. Our 
superb direct reproduction in their natural 
colors of some of the improved dahlias in our 
Christmas number last week, has created a 
profound sensation. Our grand offer to give 
subscribers their choice of seven‘sets of prize- 
winning dahlia tubers with a year’s subscrip- 
tion for only $1.25, should do much to stim- 
ulate the distribution of these beautiful tlow- 
ers. A free copy of our Year Book goes with 
each of these offers. The dahlia is so easy to 
grow, flowers so profusely, the blooms keep 
so long,and are so varied and beautiful, thas 
it should be grown by everyone who has the 
smallest patch of land. The single yellow 
bloom of the new Clifford W. Bruton dahlia, 
reproduced in our colored picture last week, 
gives but a faint idea of the beauties of 
wonderful variety. The above engraving,from 
a photograph, presents some suggestion of the 
freedom with which this variety 
and the uniformity in size and coior of its 
large and superb flowers. 

as 

Apples Are All Gone with us, and the few 

retained for home use are rotting badly.— 


[F. D. M., Rensselaer Co, N Y. 


this 


blossoms, 


Oyster-Shell Bark Louse.—D. M., Cuyahoga 
Co, O: Beneath the scales, if raised early in 
spring, will be found a mass of yellowish or 
whitish eggs,which batch,about the middle of 
May, into smali lice, barely perceptible to the 
naked eye. These muve about over the bark 
a iew days, when they fix themselves upon 
it, inserting their tiny far enough to 
reach the sap. Here they continue to in- 
crease in size, and by the end of the se 
have secreted scaly coverings like those 
from which they came. The remedies against 
this pest are scraping the trees during winter, 
and spraying them with kerosene emulsion in 


Mow 
auay. 


beaks 


ison 


EE 


About the Horse.— Horses that have had lit- 


tle to do throughout the winter must be 
worked in by degrees. Their museles are soft 
and need special care to prevent galled 


Heay y shoes 


useless 


shoulders and other disabilities. 
with long, sharp calks are worse than 
on soft ground and earth This fact is 
so self evident that it is surprising to see how 


roads, 


little it is heeded. Shoes with low ecalks or 
none at all, and heavy enough to wear four 
or five weeks are all that is needed. Some 


horses will not drink if water is offered them, 
before their morning feed. is generally 
the result of having been given water icy cold 
or none atall. But ifa horse is allowed to 
drink his fill soon after eating the food is 
washed, undigested into the intestines. A 
horse that will not drink before eating should 


rhis 


be made to wait at least an hour after. Water 
frequently while at work. Leave the 
fetlocks untrimmed. They are put there 
to protect the heels, and if cut away 
scratches, mud fever and cracked heels 


are likely to ensue. No horse can pull as 
much or as well when checked up as he can 
with his bead free.—[George A. Martin, New 


York. 


Marketing Pop Corn—The best way to ship is 
in the ear, for the reason that grocers can 
display the corn to advantage in that shape. 
New crop pop corn should not be shipped, but 
held until another season.—|J. Carson, N Y. 





Grading Up the Flock. 


The gist of one of Samuel Cushman’s ad- 
clresses at several conventions this winter is 
his discussion of the merits of cross bred and 
grade poultry as compared with pure breeds. 
He suys: 

Too often the farmer starts from the stand- 
point of the fancier. A farmer who hasa 
tlock of common stock that pays fairly well, 

lls them off and replaces with fancy stock, 
pure-bred fowls, giving them no extra care, 
and they prove a failure. Scrub stock will 
endure privation better than stock that has 
been bred for the showroom. What the farm- 
er Wants is not pure-bred poultry but pure- 
bred males to cross on common stock. He is 
after best returns, not beauty. The best mar- 
ket in the future for pure-bred stock will be 
for pure-bred males to cross on common stock. 
The breeder, who could appreciate the situa- 
tion cuuld sejl all he could raise. The male 
is half the flock. By using pure-bred cocks and 
the best and most thrifty of the common 
hens, the flocks may be graded up and the 
grades have the special qualities of the male’s 
ancestry and the hardiness of scrub females. 
But the mixed males should not be used for 
breeding. Always breed the grade hens back 
to pure-bred males. In getting stock for cross- 
ing, it pays to give good prices for good birds. 

‘ne choice of individuals is as important as 
tne choice of breeds. Secure the best out of 
a large flock 1f possible. 

OTHER POINTS FROM THE ADDRESS. 

There is a sale for pound and pound-and-a- 
half broilers in certain cities. For this pur- 
pose, some of the smaller breeds formerly 
thought undesirable for poultry are proving 
useful. 

Fanciers are doing their poultry industry a 
great bene(it by preserving the breeds, from 
which we can atany time impart whatever 
qualities we desire to our common stock. I 
believe some farmers can produce poultry and 
eggs cheaper than the specialist. The spe- 
cialist has to pay more for care, protection, la- 
bor, and precaution against disease. 

When fowls or people are crowded together 

large numbers, risk from disease increases. 

When there is a p.arket-for white eggs and 
white skinned poultry, the black Minorca I 
believe is best. Where yellow skin is wanted, 
choose the White Leghorn or Buff Leghorn. 
The Langshans are hardy and lay a brown 
egg. There are a few all-purpose breeds like 
the Wyandot and Plymouth Rocks, but I 
prefer to obtain birds of this type by means of 
crosses. 

The productive age of the egg-laying breeds 
is longer. We do not need to kill off an egg- 
laying breed every year, but they are not so 
hardy as the meat breeds. Brahmas and 
Coehins ate hardy. They are not hustlers 
like the Leghorn, but they will stand confine- 
ment and cold weather. 

Many failin poultry keeping because, al- 
though they have learned all about the busi- 
ness in a general way, they fail to carry out 
the details. No rule will suit every case. 

The best breed is the one suited to your 
case and the requirements of your market. 

Too many keep a ‘‘ beef breed’’ of poultry 
because it produces brown eggs. 

Not every one can succeed in the poultry 
business. There isa great deal to it. One 
who thinks he can go into it without studying, 
makes a mistake. 

When the price of wheat is high I should 
feed more corn and corn meal. Gluten and 
beef scraps and bran’ will largely take the 
place of wheat. 





Experience with Capons. 
J. C. HOVER, OHIO. 

My attention was drawn to capons by seeing 
them quoted in the New York markets at 18 to 
26c per pound. I concluded I would produce 
some and take my chances on learning how 
to caponize, feed, fatten, butcher, pack and 
ship. When young market fowls were selling 
at 5 to 6c per pound, 18 or 20c seemed an 
enormous advance. My first experience was 
with 51 barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
which weighed at the time of the operation in 
October 3 to 6 lbs each. It took me nearly 24 
days to perform the operation. I could have 





THR POULTRY YARD 


done it much more rapidly if the birds had 
not been so big and strong. Forty-five of the 
birds survived. Under more favorable cir- 
cumstances and with more ex perience,the loss 
of six of the 51 would have been a large per- 
centage. 

{ did not give them any special care through 
the winter, but just let them run with the 
other farmyard fowls until about three weeks 
before shipping, when tbey were separated 
from all others and fed alone on corn, corn 
mealand bran mixed with plenty of fresh 
water. Oyster shelis were provided freely. 
They had not been crowded any through the 
winter and only weighed when dressed 545 ibs 
each. Forty were sent to market and sold for 
18c per lb and brought $39.24. or neurly one 
dollar each. The feathers were very nice, as 
they were picked dry, and sold for 10¢ per 
pound, which more than made up the dollar. 
Capons must be large and fine to bring the 
best price. They should weigh from 7 to 10 
lbs, or more, each. As near as I can estimate 
the cost of these canons was 40c each, leav- 
ing in even numbers 60c for profit, or $24 for 
the lot. This I considered very satisfactory 
returns for the first attempt. 

Remember this was some years ago, the 
sale being made in the spring of °92, but as 
good or better results can pe secured now by 
selecting heavy breeds and giving them good 
care and feed. Keep them growing rapidly 
and market before January 15. The price 
then will not be quite so high but the fowls 
will weigh nearly as inuch as later, for little 
gain is made during the severe cold weather 
The cost of feed and care will more than use 
up the difference in price. Fifteen centsa 
pound can be counted upon during the holidays 
for all capons that will dress seven pounds. 
It will not pay to caponize cockerels of small 
breed,as they will weigh but afew pounds and 
sell at a low price. The size and development 
of the bird determines the time to eaponize 
and not the age. No bird that weighs less 
than 1} 1bs should be operated upon. Two 
pounds is just right. 

—— 

A Veteran’s View. —Nothing will pay so well 
as poultry. This crop will not be destroyed 
by floods, heat or cold, and itis a cash prod- 
uct. A pound of poultry can be «grown as 
cheaply as a pound of beef or pork, and it is 
wortn three times as much. Soon after the 
war I sold poultry as high as 50c a pound, live 
weight. But other people went into the busi- 
ness and crowded me out, until I had to take 
up ducks. Now they are crowding meout of 
ducks. Ido not know what I shall take up 
next unless it is turkeys.—[ James Rankin. 


Disposing of Old Fowls.—If you succeed in 
raising pullets tu take their places, by all 
means kill off all the old stock every year. 
September is a good time to dispose of tbe 
fowls, but, if at any time you find you are 
getting crowded, reduce the stock at once. 
{B. Randall. 





National Pet Stock Association.—The annual 
meeting of the National pet stock association 
will be held in connection with the show of 
the Boston poultry association at Boston Jan 
18-22. It is hoped that the attendance will be 
both large and representative and that mem- 
bers from every section of the country will 
take part in the proceedings. Those who can- 
not possibly attend and who have views 
which they wish to express, may do so in 
writing, and their communications will be 
read at the meeting or referred to the proper 
committees. Everyone interested in pet 
stock is earnestly urged to attend the meeting, 
non-members as well as members. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
Remake of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive ana radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful ecura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or ey with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by inail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, A. NOYES, 820 yowers, 
Block, Rochester, N. 
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tM GOLD DOLLAR 


is about the actual worth of 
our new book on Incubation 
and Poultry. Contains a full 
and complete description of 
the Reliable incubator 
& the Brooder of same name, 
together with cuts and in- 
gf structions for build’g poultry 

houses and much of interest and 
arent valne to the poultryman. Sent on rec’pt of 10c 


CUBATOR & BROODER CO.-QUINCY-ILLS. 



















“Hens with any Grit 


OP Ld Wit! lay eggs, but with any Granite 
{! Crystal Grit and MANN’S Green Bone 






’ utter, they lay twiceas many. Green Bone 
and Mann's Grit produce a food that gives 


2 wonderful results; as ECQ MAKERS 
they have no eq 


MANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


2 have world wide fame. Cash or instalments. 
4. Catalog free if name this paper. 
‘FE. W. MANN OO, Milford, Mass. 








THE IMPROVED 


ul 
> Hutches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class — 
inthe market. Circulars FR 

GEO. ERTEL O©v., QUINOY, Tin. 











HATCH Chickens SY STEAM. 
i = a8 EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowee priced 
Gret-clgss Mate ther made. 












lars free. 
Send 6c. for 


GEO. NH. AHL, 
Illus. Catalogue. 114 to122 8. 6th Rt. Quincy I | 














» START IN BUSINESS ! 
dee anns WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 
Send for iINCUBATOR 


Catalogue. 200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
AIRIE STATE INC. CO., Homer City, Pa. 








ONEY MONEY? 


is the theme of Gleanings Culture. 
handsomely Illustrated Meuthiy , =. > 
“ to Apiculture. Free sample, together with 

ook 0 nm Bee Supplies and Book on Boo _ to 
a ll who mention this paper when wri 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., = MEDINA, ‘Onto. 












THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled by the poul “try question. 

can settle the poultry question by reference on our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
30 varieties of poultry and how to treatthem in 
health and disease and how to make money with 
them, Poultry house plans,recipes ; postpaid 5c, 


7 John Bauscher Jr. Box 72, Freeport, Ill. 





— = = ] - Ag A KEEPING [AND 
2 A shen containing 
valuable poultry informa- 
tion sent to any address. 


“THE NONE SUCH.” 
A self-regulating and fully 
guaranteed Incubator for 
only $10. Equal to any high- 
‘¢ rieed machine on the mar- 
: et. Has improvements 
found in no other, and made by » reliable concern. 
FOREST INCUBATOR Cu., Forest, Ohio. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crush er Shells, pe — 
Flint, Ground a Beets Bs Send for Pri 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, VORK, PA. 
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Successful Small Farming—I. 


H. W. COLLINGWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


My plan has been to produce crops 
that compete least with the large market gar- 
dens. With me, such crops are strawberries, 
sweet corn, lima beans, potatoes, squash, to- 
matces and small fruits. Itry to work the 
land so as to make it as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible. Idid not buy stable manure 
at tirst, because I had only a limited amount of 
money, and preferred to invest it in tillage 
touls and fertilizers. My first crop was a light 
one, but 1t was all grown with fertilizers. The 
soil is light and free from stones and _ there- 
fore my tools are mostly of the harrow or cul- 
tivator type. I plow but little, most of our 
work being done with the new style cutaway 
harrow. I like to dig and kick the ground 
over rather than to turn it completely over 
with the plow. My observation has been that 
heavy dressings of both manure and chemicals 
tend to carelessness in properly fitting the 
ground. With the plow, the object seems to 
be to turn the whole thing over and bury 
trash, manure,weeds and everything else out 
of sight. The harrow is then’ vsed onthe 
upper few inches and then the seed bed is sup- 
posed to be ready. I have always believed 
that one reason why stable mannre gives such 
excellent results is the fact that it is alkaline 
and thus reduces the sourness inthe soil. [I 
have noticed that something of this same re- 
sult is obtained by constant and thorough 
stirring of the soil so that the air and sun- 
shine may work all through it. 

I started with the poorest field on the farm 
as a manure factory. Some people, for whom 
I have the highest respect, seem to think that 
stable manure must be made in a _ stable in 
the old-time way of feeding expensive timothy 
hav and oats to a horse,and bedding him with 
rye straw. In my travels in Delaware I have 
seen the cowpea and crimson clover manufac- 
turing manure faster than the whole regiment 
of horses. I took a four-acre field.too poor to 
grow healthy weeds, and worked it thorough- 
ly with the eutaway harrow. I then broad- 
casted 1600 pounds of basic slag and 500 
pounds of kainit, and sewed 44 bushels of 
early black cowpeas. The result was an im- 
mense growth of vine, which was cut Ang 
15. A second growth at once started from the 
roots, and this grew steadily until frost. In 
the meantime, I scattered crimson clover seed 
over the field, and this finally started and 
will grow during the winter. The 
vines may be fed tu stock by those who care 
to do so, or they may be used directly as ma- 
nure, or used in mulching strawberries. I can 
rent cheap land and grow this crop at very 
ligt expense for very much less than we can 
obtain stable manure. On poor land itis by 
all odds the greatest manurial plant we can 


cowpea 


grow. 

The scientific men tell us that the cowpeas 
and clover will grow if fertilized with potash 
and phosphoric acid alone, and that they will 
steal abundant nitrogen out of the air. I have 
found that to be true to a certain extent, and 
yet a little nitrogen added to the potash and 
phosphoric acid will make a greater growth of 
vine every time. Itis a great satisfaction to 
‘ne to realize that every square inch of our lit- 
tle sand heap, except that occupied by the 
small fruits, is covered with a living crop of 
green. It was all crimson clover, but part of 
the seeding failed to satisfy me, and I broke 
it up and sewed rye. Another manure factory 
on the farm is a four-acre swamp which, I will 
to say, has not paid for its taxes in 
I regard that swamp asa 


venture 
the past ten years. 


bank I believe that all the neighbors on 
higher ground have been chipping in each 
year a little bit of their fertility, which has 


run down hilland gathered for us in that 
swamp. One ofthe neighbors said that he 
hauled several loads of muck out of the swamp 
one spring, and put it directly upon the corn 
field and nearly killed his corn. 1 did not 
doubt thatin the least. I can take raw 
erushed oats and kill the baby with a single 
tablesnoonful. If, however, we cook 
oats and let them simmer and stew for 15 





those 


hours until they are soft as mucilage, we can 
build bone and brain in the baby without any 
trouble. 


muck or plant food in that 


The 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


swamp needs cooking, just as our raw phos- 
phate rock needs to be softened or dissolved 
with acid before you are to put it on your 
ground. We haul load after load of that muck 
t» a high point on the farm, and mix it with 
our stable manure and basic slag and let it 
ferment or cook all .through the winter. 
Usually by spring itis soft and fine and in 
just the right condition to broadcast over the 
crimson clover for a crop of sweet corn. These 
two manure factories mean an end to the 
need of stable manure for supplying vegetable 
matter. 

Peas: These pay reasonabiy well and the 
money for they comes ata convenient time. 
My next spring’s crops will be grown ona 
light, sandy soil npon which crimson clover is 
now growing. ‘This clover will be worked 
under with the cutaway. I shall use iu the 
drill a home-mixture of potash, chicken ma- 
pure, cottonseed meal and basic slag. Last 
sear’s varieties were Nott’s Excelsior, New 
Life and Telephone. The first named vari- 
ety may be planted closely. I have grown 
them successfully between the rows of straw- 
berries. I choose these varieties because they 
are of excellent quality and sell well in our 
local market, a small town with a limited de- 
mand for the best. 





Homemade Low Wagon, 
J. Le. NEWCOMER, OHIO. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a 
farmer’s wagon, which can be made at home. 
The wheels are from a binder truck. In Fig 
1,a a ure beams 12 ft long and 2x4 inches, 004 























UNDER PART OF WAGON, 


FIG 1. 
ft long and 2x6} inches; the axles are 2 ft from 


d is 2 ft 
axle is 


middle 
bolster 


crosspiece 
The front 


each eud. The 
back of the front 


4x4 inches and is 23 ft long measured inside 
the wheels. The hight of the frame resting 


The king bolt is 
bolster and 
means ofa 


on the bolsters is 15 inches. 
205 in long and gues throngh the 

axle ate and is keptin place by 
key. The short piece of iron hk is bolted to 
the crosspiece d and attached to the iron g. 
The side boards can be taken off at will, which 
leaves the top perfectly flat. These are 10 ft 
7 in long on the side and 12 «inches high. 


a 















SIDE VIEW OF WAGON. 


FIG 2. 


The end boards are 4 ft 4in 
slats nailed on to keen them upright. In Fig 
2, eis the sideboard, fthe end board, g the 
side beam, d the cross beam, A the back axle 
and c the tongue. This wagon cost me $3, be- 
sides my own work, and T did al) of it except 
the blacksmithing. Every man who has a fair 
set of tools can build this. It is very useful 
in hauling corn fodder, manure, stone or al- 
most anything on the farm. The frontaxle is 


long with 2 inch 


made short so that there is less difficult in 
turning. 

——— 
Unloading into Storehouse or Granary.— 


There is ordinarily much lifting to be done 
when unloading grain, meal or other articles 
from the farm wagon to a storehouse or gran- 
ary. Thecut showsa handy little contriy- 
ance that will save much of this lifting. A 
strong but light stick of wood has a round 





iron rod fitted to it in the manner shown. A 
1unning wheel with a pulley below is added 
The timber can then be extended out 
door, as suggested, or from a window, by re- 
moving the sash. The wagon is driven under 
the outer end, a bag of grain raised by the 
pulley and wheeled in through the doorway 
and along to the bin, if this is not too fay 
away from the door. is on 


from a 


When one person 





the wagon and one in the building, the one on 
the wagon attaches the load to the hook, then 
holds the traveling wheel until the man _in- 
side has lifted his load clear of the wagon 
with the pulley, when he can pull it in on 
the tre.ck. 


A Grain, Vegetable and Cook House.—Where 
the ‘‘iay of the land’’ 1s right to 
date such a construction as is shown in the 


accomMmimo- 


eut, this grain, vegetable and cook house will 
be found one of the most convenient struc- 
tures on the farm. is enclosed 
in the sidehill is used for the storing of 
vegetables. The central room is occupied by a 


The end hat 


safe 


boiler in which are cooked the rations of veg- 
etables and of grain,the latter being housed in 
the opposite end froin that occupied by the veg- 
If this building ean be placed near to 


occupied by the hogs or poultry 


etables. 
quarters 
provided large numbers of either of these an- 


’ 








imals are kept, the combination of ezgetables, 
cook room and grain bins will be found ese 
pecially convenient. The vegetables are 
placed in their own apartment, either by car- 
rying them in through the cook room, or,what 
is better, by putting them in through a chute 
at one of the small windows. 


A Portable Barb Wire Fence.—The cut shows 
a wire fence that can be used to enclose stock 
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FIG 1. JOINING THE PANELS, 


It can be taken down very read- 
The fence is 


tempgrarily. 
ily and moved to new ground. 
made in fifty-foot panels, the uprights to 
which the wire is stapled being three inches 
wide and one thick. Each end of a panel has 
hooks or staples inserted, as shown in Fig 1. 
The supports are long enough to keep the 
fence up a proper distance from the ground. 
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FIG 2. SECURING THE CORNER POSTS 
Light corner posts are driven in and _ braced 
with wirein the manner shown. Ifa large 
space is enclosed, it may be needful to drive 
a light stake occasionally along the line. As 
there is no top rail, it will be well to white- 
wash the wires to make them plainly visible 
to stock. 











Four-Year-Old Twin [iilkers. 

















TWIN COWS. 


HOLSTEIN 


Rarely do twin heifers live until 
and develop into heavy milkers, but 
the of the two registered 
cows pictured in the accompanying 
tion. They were bred and raised 
Russell of Hampden Co, Mass, being now 
about four years and 10 months old. The one 
on the right ¢§ 54 lbs milk daily before 
she was four years old and has a 100-day rec- 
ord of 4434 lbs. The other did not do so well. 
She calved for the second time in July of this 
year and gave only 464 lbs dai.v. In Mr Rus- 
sell’s herd there are five other cows with rec- 


maturity 

such is 
Holstein 
illustra- 
by W. H. 


record 


ave 


ords of over 12,000 lbs miik for 12 months, All 
the animals are given. ordinary Care, no at- 


tempt being made to push them. 

— 
Successful Dairy Breeding and Feeding. 
By J. A. Rowperts, whose cows average 300 
lbs of butter per year. 


My stock at present consists of one Jersey 
bull, 14 milkers and nine heifers not vet 
in wilk. The bull is a little over 45 years 
old. Of the 14 milkers, six are heifers with 


first calf,five of the six being daughters of the 
above bull. Of the 14 milkers, oneis a grade 
Ayrshire. The others are grade Of 
the 23 cows and heifers, 17 are descendants of 
the first cow I owned after buying my 
farm 17 years ago. This cow was of medium 
size, had a large storage capacity for fodder, a 
goud shaped and fair-sized udder, a pleasant 
face and a gentle disposition. In short, she 
was what we would call now a good general- 
purpose cow. Of my 14 milkers,10 are her de- 
scendants. Previous to 1892, I sold my milk 
and took little pains about breeding or 
thought little about it except to keep only the 
best heifers. Had I begun early to breed to 
the best Jersey sires, I am confident I should 
have more productive cows now. My milk- 
ers are al] medium size, healthy and happy. 
I say happy, because it always seemed to me 
that the cow of gentle disposition, well cared 
for, is an emblem of contentmeut. 

Until two years ago I was obliged to feed at 
the barn in the suinmer,owing to the fact that 
my pasture was better adapted to grow pines 


Jerseys. 


than grass. I bought an adjoining farm and 
now have a nice pasture. In the fall I feed 


second crop clover, cobs from the canning 
factory, corn fodder and green barley. The 
latter is sown the last of July on ground from 
which a crop of hay or grain has heen taken 
and is eut and fed daily the last part of Oc- 
tober and the first of November. In the 
winter 1 feed hay and ensilage. My idea 1s to 
have some kind of succulent food the year 
tound. It goesa great way in keeping the 
animal in health and without good health a 
cow is comparatively useless. 


My grain ration varies with the season, 
the animal and the price of the different 
feeds. The past summer J fed corn meal, 
ginten feed and bran, from four to seven 


pounds per cow, according to her size, time 
due to calve, etc. The mixture was made up 
of two parts by bulk of bran, one each of corn 
meal and gluten feed. In the winter I feed 


bran,gluten feed, gluten meal and cottonseed 
meal, with « little 


linseed meal. Each cow 














LIVE STOCK 


AND 








gets from six to eight pounds a day. The 
mixture is made of tour patts by bulk of bran, 
two gluten feed and one eaciit cottonseed meal 
and Chicago gluten meal. When I have plen- 
ty of it, I feed 30 pounds ensilage and 
two fair sized feeds of hay. This year, owlng 
to the untoward season,I am short of ensilage 
and shall have to content the cows with more 
hay, keeping the measure of a little 
higher. 

I feed morning and night, but not 
water once a day, about 11 o’clock. 


Or 


2v tO 


grain 


at noon, 
Feeding, 


watering and milking must be done at the 
same hour each day. Cows are to be kindly 


treated at all times. Petting them pays in the 
milkpail. Each cow should have a little ex- 
ercise each day. 
i 

The Range Cattle Business appears to he rap- 
idly declining. It suffered 
in the month of March, ’97, and particularly 
ir the storm that wound up that month. By 
the end oft another year there will hardly be 
a large herd remaining in 


an awful set-back 


Wyoming, and the 


business will never again be half as impor- 
tant as it was one year ago. I mean, of 
course, for large herds running loose on the 
range.—[R. M. Allen, Standard Cattle Co. 


Winter Protection for Working Horses.—It 


is undeniable that horses at work on cold, 
blustering winter days 
suffer severely from he 
chilling temperature, es- 
pecially where they are 
compelled to pause every 
jittle while after severe 
effort. Fit a shoulder 


blanket to the work horse, 
like that shown in the cut. 
The forward part of a 
worn-out stable blanket 
can often be utilized, or a shoulder blanket 
ean be made from old carpeting. This will 
protect the vital organs, and willin no way 
interfere with the harness. It is in the inter- 
est of humanity and may also save a valuable 
horse from sickness. 
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a? Sane — 

Relief for Rheumatism 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cures and 
Tones Up the System. 


‘*T have been troubled with rheumatism 
and have tried many different kinds of med- 
icine, but did not obtain relief until I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have taken 
several bottles of this medicine and I am 
now almost cured. I believe Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the best medicine that can be 
obtained for purifying the blood and toning 
up the system.” Mrs. M. GuERTIN, Jeffer- 
son, Mass. Get only Hood’s because 

Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
$1; six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


HOOD’S PILLS #¢t,qhammoniously. 
Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 


Strong pee ard Prevents all Disease, 
iN E 
ott WILL ART ENS LAy 
LIKE , 
AKE SHeRipAN®. 


CONDITION POWDER 
{tis absolutely pees. 


Highly concentrated. In quan- 
tity costs tenth of a cent a day._ No other kind is like it. 
If youcan’t get itsendtous. Ask first. 
Sample for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-41b. 
can, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 50c.) ‘and large can $1.50 
Sample Copy Best oultry Paper sent free 
L 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St.. Boston, Masge 


with 
25¢c. 
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A bright girl writes 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
“Last fall I read an article 
under the head of ‘ Earning Money 
for Christmas.’ I was not so 


much interested in earning money 
for this purpose as I was in ob- 


taining the necessary sum to at- 
tend the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in San Francisco this 
summer, and was unwilling to ask 
my father for assistance. I wrote 
for information, and took up the 
work. I worked only during lei- 
sure hours, and, thanks to your 
generous assistance, have earned 
enough to take the desired trip, 
including a visit to Yellowstone 
Park, and to pay all the incidental 
expenses.” 

This is only one of hundreds 
of similar letters received. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 

Philadelphia 
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Good times ahead for 
progressive farmers, but 
fair land, hard work, 

good Fertilizers are needed 
to make a success. 

We make the best 
Fertilizers, which are 
prepared especially for 

the largest production of 
individual crops ; 

we also sell 

Agricultural Chemicals at 
wholesale prices. POWELL 


Write for pamphlet. ag omy _ 











CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCE, 


Cabled Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel 
Web Picket Lawn Fence, Steel Gates, Steel Posts, 
Steel Wire Fence Board. The best complete line of 
smooth wire fencing. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb,|ll. 














‘Sleep With Both Eyes. 


One can't afford wakeful nights, disturbed Sab- 
baths, maimed stock, cross neighbors and blasted 
hopes, all on account of a **cheap’”’ fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrain, Mich. 








The twist is what makes the Kitselman Fence far 
mous. With our Duplex Automatic Machine you 
can make 100 styles and 60 rods per day of the 


Best Woven Wire Fence on Earth, 








#16.50. Circulars Free 
H. PRAY, Clove, N. ¥. 


ICE PLOWS 
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WHAT THE FARMERS SAY. 


One of the best resolutions a farmer can 
ake Is that of Keeping accurate account ol 
ill sincome and expenses. At the end of 
each vear the books will show from what the 
income is derived, and where it goes. They 


Will also SHOW Whether any given venture Is 
profitable or not. Farming requires consider- 
able skill if it is to be profitable, but still the 


average farmer is the only man who conducts 
a Lusiness without keeping an account of his 
ex penses.—/| Lewis O' Follow, Kan- 


Minn 


income or 


divohi Co, 


Higher prices for corn would be a blessing 
to its producers, but would it not curtail the 
use of corn among those who have to buy it 
I certainly wish the corn men to prosper, but 
Want them to take their chances with the rest 
ofus. They are 
us, except possibly the wheat grower, and his 
prosperity is owing to abnormal conditions in 
. R. a Wheelock, st 


now doing as well as any of 


the world’s markets.— 


Lawrence Co, N Y. 


I believe there is no more important ques- 
tion just now than the equalization of tax- 
ation by laws’ which shall not only equalize 
but which will satisfy the people that equality 
isthe rule. While itis a problem difficult of 
solution, I think a more general discussion of 
the subject by the public will evolve a plan 
producing better results than the operation of 
the present laws. One of the difficulties at 
present is the lack of enforcement of the tax 
law as it exists. This board endeavored 
to effect a more general compliance than has 
existed, and I belheve that its 
efforts will favorable results in the ag- 
gregate.—| Peter Deyo,secretary state commis- 
New Yark 


has 


herertrotore 


SHOW 


SION, 


endorse Otto Dorner’s idea of 
ul building,as outlined in Nov 


[ heartily 
state aid tor roi 


oT 


issue, and would like to add that often the 


people who use them most and worst do noth- 





ing to support roads. In mv neighbourhood a 
basket factory, a soup factory and other con- 
cerns do heavy teaming over the country 
roads and damage them a great deal more 
than all the fariners combined, yet do noth- 


This can be remedied 
tax. If all who are 
ads should be equally and pro- 


ben- 


portionately taxed as 


farmers now are, we 
could have double steel roads everywhere. A 
light flat steel rail suitable for wagon roads 
would be comparatively cheap. When man- 
ufacturers of steel rails awake to the impor- 
tance and feasibility of this plan and the 


people once enjoy its benetits,we will all won- 
der why we had so long been unable to see its 
practicability.—[C. C. Lester, Yates Uo, N Y. 


Our farmers like American Agriculturist. 
It has a ‘‘ get-up-and-get-there’’ way of doing 
things that suits us. [ hope to read it as long 
as I read anything, and certainly cannot help 
growing under its teaching.—[R. T. Wheel- 
ock, Buckton, N Y 

For home trade pop corn is wanted in the 
ear. I can report a better demand this sea- 
son than for several years past, that is, for first- 
class one-or-two-vear-old white rice, no other 


sort wanted at any price. Orders from con- 
fectiouers call for shelled corn. I never ex- 
pect to get the figures secured about eight 


years ago, when all the pop corn I could grow 
sold at $1.50@2.50 per bu of 36 Ibs shelled.— 


Frank Murphy, Clark Co, O. 


An eastern business man has organized the 
New England realty company. Its scheme 
is to buy up some of the hill farms of 
New England at low prices,and sell them out 
at a satisfactory advance to farmers and to 
city people who want country homes. The 
company proposes to do this on such easy 
terms that even the poorest may be able to 
pay for the farm on the installment plan. It 
is also proposed to furnish the purchasers of 
these farms with part of their steck and tools, 
not had 


cheap 


when nevessary, and those who have 
experience in farming will receive advice from 
practical farmers intheir neighborhood through 
an arrangement with the company. This 
would seem to bea profitable business oper- 
ation for the promoters,as well as beneficial to 





JOTTINGS 





FROM 


the country towns and to the people from the 
cities that are to be thus aided in locating on 
the land. Itis simply applying to the purchase 
of farms the installment plan of doing busi- 


ness thatisso common in the purehase of 
homes in cities, either from co-operative 
banks or real estate companies. This idea 
may well be applied in the western, middle 


and southern states. Properly conducted, this 
idea would help many a man to help himself. 
And that’s the only kind of help that really 
helps.—| John S. Sanderson, Westernleserve, 
Ohio. 


I think you have a grand plan for opening 
up new markets for our corn crop. You de- 
serve great credit for starting the 
and [ hope it may prove to be more successful 
than you have even hoped for.—|W. W. Stev- 
eus, Vice president Indiana state bd of agri. 


enterprise 


[ have believed for many years that it 
should be made a crime with a heavy penalty, 
not to provide good comfortable quarters for 
stock. When one atarm of a cold, 
stormy winter evening and sees stock seeking 
shelter in a fence corner or crowding against 
the barn for protection, one is forced to doubt 
the owner’s Christianity. There is no farmer 
who cannot fix some kind of a shelter for his 
beasts. How any man can expect mercy when 
he shows none to the dumb brutes in his care, 
is past finding out.—[T. Harpending, Crit- 
tenden Co, Ky. 


passes 





It is gratifying to see the question of high- 
way improvement so atly discussed in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. How to permanently better 
highways without too great expenditure is a 
hard problem to solve. It is my opinion that 
towns or neighborhaods could not do a wiser 
thing than to buy a stone crusher and pert- 
able engine and move it about from district to 


district as needed, keeping it going through 
the summer season. Roads covered with 


crushed stone are the most economical on ac- 
count of their durability.—|L. W. Griswold, 
Madison Co, N Y. 





As a reader of your valuable paper, I ob- 
serve the interest you take in the welfare of 
the farmers, and know that you are doing ali 
in your power to encourage the beet sugar in- 
dustry and kindred enterprises.—{Joln Ul- 
rich, Schenectady Co, N Y. 


Will breeders of Lincoln sheep please adver- 
tise in these columins,is a question that comes 
to us from two or three subscribers. We sug- 
gest that such breeders, as well as breeders of 
other stock. will find it to their advantage to 
put a small card in our farmers’ exchange col- 
umns. The rates for such advertisements (see 

head of Farmers’ Exchange) 
considering the immense cCir- 
culation given, and this department 
carefully read that patrons finda that a small 
ecard, costing only a nominal sum, is quite as 
useful as a larger advertisement costing more 


explanation at 
are very low, 
is SO 


woney in other papers. 





Stock Feeding Suggestions constitute Bulle- 
tin 39 of the Maine experiment station at 
Orono, which any farmer in the state can ob- 
tain free upon application. It explains the 
scientific basis of stock feeding, gives anal- 
yses of the various feeds,and suggests the fol- 
lowing rations for milch cows—No 1], flint 
corn silage containing glazed ears 30 lbs, tim- 
othy hay 10 lbs, and 7 lbs of a mixture of 200 
lbs corn meal and 300 lbs gluten meal; No 2, 
the same, except that the 7 lbs of grain are 
from a mixture of 200 lbs of corn meal, 100 of 
cottonseed meal and 125 of gluten meal; No 3, 
southern corn silage with no ears 35 lbs, 
mixed hay 10 lbs,and 8 lbs of a mixture of 106 
lbs each of corn meal, cottonseed meal and 
gluten feed; No 4, timothy hay 10 lbs, corn 
stover 10 lbs and 10 Ibs of a mixture of 200 
lbs each of corn meal and wheat bran and 100 
lbs each of cottonseed meal and gluten meal; 
No 5,Hungarian hay 10 lbs, sweet corn fodder 
10 lbs, and 9 lbs of the grain mixture just 
mentioned; No 6.clover hay 20 lbs and 10 Ibs 
of a mixture of 100 lbs of corn meal and 200 of 
wheat bran. These rations are to be given 
daily to each cow weighing 1,000 lbs and to 
be increased or diminisbed as the cow is 
heavier or lighter. 





THE FARMERS 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 


Reclaiming Wornout Lands.—City Far 
NJ: The all-important and indispen 
requisites for bringing a run-down farm in 
fertility are thorough tillage and 
manure or fertilizers. How 
vantageously to apply these varies greatly 


pien 


best and mos 


cording to the character of the land, the 
devoted, 


to which it is to be 
er conditions and 

rarely exactly alike on two farms. Prof 
erts’s recent work on The fertility of the 
treats fully and clearly on this entire subj 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company, p1 
$1.25 postpaid. 


and many 


ecircuuistances whi 


Our Foreign Butter Trade.—I have g1 
doubts as to the advisability of increasing 
export butter trade just now. The g 
ment should continue its experimental vw 
in this direction in order to get hold of 
disseminate all the information possible. 
get the foreign market and 
export our best grade. At 


hold it, we n 
present the 


price of our best butter is more remunerat 


than the foreign.—| Major Alvord 


Reducing Bone.—J. P. 
burned a lot of bones, and put 
rels with unleached wood ashes and is 
leaching them with chamber lye and wi 
them remain until spring It is probab 
the mass is then well forked over, imost « 
bones will be quite weil broken up ors 
that they can be 
blow from the ‘ ne 
such condition, probably, as to easily dis 


grate by Water al 


them into 





the action of soil, 


WwW 


Turnip Flea Beetle.—J. A. W., Beanfo 
SC: larvee of 
fastidious in their tastes, and attack n 
young turnips but various other plan 
well. 


% 
vest 


the this pest are nm 


Tobaevo powder applied freely 
aecoction I 


effective. Dusting the plants, especially 


remedy; a 


wet with dew, with dry, unlea i@d WOOt 


es, lime, or plaster, is also useful. 


Potato Prospects—Potatoes here are 
free 
and are the best seed stock we ever ha i 
have just returned from a southern trip 
my idea is that all our surplus will be nee 
for seed at prices well in advance of the } 
want large 


from rot, scab and disease of all 


ent The south will quantit 
have them.—/E Y 


Me. 


northern seed and must 


Parkhurst, Aroostook Co, 

While the Number of Cows in the 
country may have increased as our statistics 
show, good cows are relativelv scarce n 


New England, it looks as though this seat 


is going to be serious. In 1890, taxes we 

imposed on 200,000 milch cows and 6: ) 
other neat stock in Massachusetts, a tora f 
263,000. But in 1897, only 172,000 cows and 


32,000 other cattle,or a total of 204,000, were as- 
There has been a steady decline r- 
until Massachusetts 
cows and 


than in 1890 


sessed. 
ing the past seven years, 
now has nearly 15 % less mileh 
most 50 % less of other cattle 


Vermont was formerly a great bree: 
state, but (55 of the smaller towns exceptec) 
her assessors this year found only 113,000 


cows against 231,000 counted by the federal 
enumerators in 1890. Evidentiy breeders of 
good milch stock will find an active market 
in New England for several years. 


Barley for Hogs.—After several years’ expe- 
rience, lL am convinced that for growing pigs 
between the age of two to six months, 
is preferable to corn if only one thing is 


barley 
fed. 


But to be able to feed barley profitably it 
must be finely ground and soaked at least six 
hours before it is given to the pigs. It should 
always be fed in the form of a very thick 
slop. Skimmilk is preferable to water for 


} 


making the slop, especially for young pigs. I 
once fed a lot of five months old and 
they made a gain of 2? lbs a day each on fine- 
ly grouna barley.fed as a very thick slop with 


pigs 


a hiberal quantity of skimimilk. For very 
young pigs, I prefer to feed equal parts of 
shorts and ground barley and then gradually 


1 


change it to one-half each of corn and barley 
the last six weeks, when finishing for market. 


[L. O. F. 














Price Tlovement of Concentrated Feeds, 


The advance in the price of linseed meal 
this fall and early winter is the occasion of 
considerable comment. Prices are $5@6 per 
ton higher than a year ago,and anything hith- 
erto reached since 1894. Linseed meal is quot- 
able in the eastern wholesale markets on the 
basis of $26 @27 per ton, with cottonseed meal 
about 21@22, New York and Boston points. 
The difference in price is attracting consider- 
able attention,and dealers report an increased 
call for meal. The undertone in 
the article last named is one of considerable 
strength, and an early advance is predicted in 
trade due both to the hberal home de- 
mand and the increasing movement 
The latest cotton crop now coming into sight 


cottonseed 


circles, 


abroad. 


is a large one. But it does not always follow 
that a big yield of the staple means the ap- 
pearance of unusually large amounts of the 


vy-product. 
for cotton seed, 


If the mills pay only low prices 
southern farmers frequently 
refuse to haul and sell,preferring to keep it at 
heme for fertilizing purposes. 


The high prices governing linseed meal 
must be ascribed largely to the fact of the 


short flax crop and higher rates for the seed. 
Compared with the liberal 1896 flaxseed crop, 
approximating 17,000,000 bu, tnat of 1897, esti- 
mated at scant 11,000,000 bu, unusually 
small; against prices for flaxseed in the au- 
tumn of ‘96 as low as 65c per bu at Chicago, 
the market bas for many weeks past held close 
to $1 or 40 to 50 % higher. With the quantity 
of seed going to the crushing mills smaller, 
owing to this light crop, the output of linseed 
cake and meal is less than usual, and this in 
turn is met by a good demand from advocates 
of this wholesome feed for stock purposes. 

LINSEED MEAL PRICES (PER TON) AT NEW YORK. 


is 





Jan 1 Apr l July 1 Oct 1 Dee 15 
1897, @21@22 £1950@21 S21@22 g24@2450 826 
1896, 19 19 18 7@\8 20 
1895, 23@23 50 22.50@23 2250023 20 00 1950 
1894, 28 28 50 4424 50 25@26 23@23 50 
1893, 28 50@29 27 50 27 5O@28 28@28 50 
1892, »@29 50 — 24@25 27@28 28 50@29 


Our export trade in both linseed meal and 
cottonseed meal is excellent and increasing. 
In the past year this amounted to nearly $10,- 
000,000, divided between cottonseed meal 5,- 
516,000, and linseed meal 4,095,000. The mod- 
erate to low prices governing linseed meal up 
to June 30, ’97, the close of the fiscal year, 
were conducive to enormous exports which 
had an average value of 18.91 per ton. Ex- 
ports of the new crop are liberal but checked 
to some extent by the higher prices. Exports 
of cottonseed meal are excellent, approxima- 


ting 22,000 tons in Sept, compared with 13,000 
tons a year ago. Only since 1894 have sep- 


arate records been kept of the exports of lin- 
seed and cottonseed meal, official figures be- 
ing presented below. Prior to that time com- 
bined exports of these two products were 
325,000 to 415,000 tons annually. 

EXPORTS LINSEED MEAL AND COTTONSEED MEAL, 


12 mos 





ended ———Linseed meal-—~ -—Cottonseed meal-—-~, 
June 30 Tons Value AV Tons Value AY 
1897, 216,553 $4,095,244 $18.91 311,693 £5.5'6.000 $17.67 
1896, 196,715 4,209,000 21.31 202.468 3,740,000 18.42 
1895, 121,968 2,856,000 23.41 244,858 4,310,000 17.59 





State Aid for the Dairy Industry. 


Maj Alvord, chief of the dairy division, 
is giving talks on this subject at several of 
the state dairy conventions thio winter He 
shows that all regular trade depends upon 
maintaining a_ satisfactory and uniform 
quality. Especially this true of dairy 
produce. Danish butter has a firm position 
at the of the English market, yet 
this position has been attained within recent 
years, largely as a result of governmental ef- 
fort to improve its quality. Maj Alvord then 
describes how the governments of Denmark, 
Canada, Australia and Sweden are promoting 
the dairy industry by means of subsidies to 
dairy schools, by traveling schools and farm- 
ers’ institutes, etc. Hedid not believe the 
federal government should be so paternal, but 
favored government inspection of butter and 
cheese so that the United States brand would 
be a guarantee of quality in foreign markets. 

Maj Alvord maintains that the respective 
states should promote the dairy industry in 
much the same way that foreign governments 
do. Wisconsin has done something in the 
way of employing cheese instructors. In 


is 


ton 
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Iowa and Minnesota the state dairy commis- 
sioners and their deputies inspect creameries 
and give more or less assistance to the busi- 
ness of butter making. New York regularly 
employs three cheese instructors, who pass 
from factory to factory, criticising the work 
done and teaching the newest and most im- 
proved methods. <All these state efforts have 


had good effect and demonstrate what might 
be accomplished by more work of the same 


kind. In any state it is simply a question 
whether the dairy interest is of sufficient gen- 
eral importance to justify pubiic expenditure 
for its advancement, 


LE 

The Agricultural Classes of France are be- 
coming very much aroused because of the 
roads made by oleomargarine competing with 
pure dairy products. The value of the butter 
exported from France last year was only two- 
thirds that of 1890, the loss being most keenly 
felt in the trade formerly enjoyed with Eng- 
land. At one time France supplied a third of 
the butter imported into the U K, but now 
furnishes hardly one-tenth of the same, and 
this notwithstanding that the number of cows 
in France increases by 20,000 every year. Rea- 
sons for the loss to France and the gain to 
other countries is attributed chiefly to the fact 
of oleomargarine. The countries which have 
enacted strict laws to preserve the reputation 
of dairy products for purity and enforce the 
same are those which enjoy the best trade 
with the U K, which annually imports more 
than 3,000,000 cwts of butter. The French 
government is making strenuous efforts to 
retrieve lost ground through the enforcement 
of the oleomargarine law made last spring 
and recently published in our columns. 


1l- 


Wool in Montana—The report cf the Mon- 
tana state sheep commission shows that that 
state produced more wool during the past 


year than any otherstatein the union. There 
were 22,169,921 lbs of wool shipped out of the 
state in 1897, which brought lise per 1b, or 4c 
p lb above last year’s average. There are now 
3,670,855 sheep in the state, ailin good condi- 
tion, no cases of sheep disease being known. 
There has been a very material gain in the 
size of tlocks over last year,and the increase of 
nearly 100 % in values has given a great im- 
petus to the sheep industy. 


Christmas Beeves have sold at Chicago this 
year as high as $5.60. According to the Drovers’ 
Journal the following were top prices on this 
class of cattle the past 19 years: December, 
796, $5.90; °95, 5.50; °94, 6.60; °93, 6.75; °92, 7; 
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78, 5.50. 





In 


"61, 7.76: *OO. 7: °79, 5.50: 
82, fancy beeves sold at 9.30, the highest 
over a quarter of a century. 


June, 
in 


Intensive Belgian Farming.—An official re- 


port places the estimated yield per acre of 
principal crops in Belgium for the years ‘90, 
791 and ’92 as follows: Oats 50, 52.6, 43.9 bu 
respectively ; winter wheat 28.5, 23.5, 30.7 bu; 
Winter rye 44.5, 33.7, 43.3 bu; sugar beets 
28, 152, 24,261, 27,222 lbs; potatnes 12,341, 


11,097, 20,793 lbs, the last figure 
an average of 395 bu per acre. 


Improved Pekin Ducks were illustrated 
and described in this Journal Dec 11, and we 
have since been in receipt of numerous appli- 
cations for eggs and breeding stock. Those 
having such for sale should by all means ad- 
vertise in our Famers’ Exchange depart- 
meut. Modern duck culture one of the 
most prottable branches of poultry farming. 


representing 


is 


Markets from All Points. —I consider Amer- 


ican Agriculturist one of our best American 
farm papers because it gives the farmers the 


market repoits so accurately from 
[R. G. Peet, Otsego, N Y. 


all points. 


of the 
low but 


The quality of tubers in this part 
state is excellent. The yield was 
prices are good; 275 bu per acre in ’96 at 20ce, 
and 100 bu in ’97 at 60c 1s the way my own 
account stands.—|M.R.Woodling,Stark Co, O. 








Have You Asthma in Any Form? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the wonder- 
ful Kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. Combs 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
hin: of Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley. Iowa, testifies 
that for three years he had to sleep propped 
up in a chair, being unable to lie down night 
or day from Asthma. The Kola plant cured 
him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to he- 
fore a notary public. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the Kola 
importing Co, No 1164 Broadway, New York, 
will send a large case of the Koia Compound 
free by mail to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
All they ask in return is that when cured 
yourself you wil! tell your neighbors about it. 
Send your name and address on a postal card, 
and they will send you a large case by mail 

















191, 7.15; °90, 6.40; ’89, 6.10; 788, ’87, 6.50; | free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
86, 6.50; °85, 6.80; °84, 8; °83, "82, 7; surely try it. 
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tion to all users. 


leakage. 


facturers of the......... 


Granite State Feed Cookers 


A sampleof the “Pear!” (tinned or galvanized 
after being made) steel Sap Spout will be sent 
FREE to any sugar maker who mentions this 
yaper and sends a 2c, stamp to pay postage. 

‘housands of these spouts are sold every year. 


~ ACTUAL SIZE 





THE GRANITE STATE 
MAPLE SAP EVAPORATOR __~ 


z y 
It is simple in operation, and la 


with our automatic regulator is perfectly safe to f 
leave. Each section is constructed from one sheet 
of tinned steel, requiring no solder to prevent 
The arch is constructed of cast iron 
and galvanized steel, and made by the manu- 


...-has for more than 21 years given entire satisfac- 






8 ft. nin 
48% in. wide 
8 to 16 ft. long 












If your hardware dealer does not keep them, we 


Granite State Evaporator Co. 
622 Temple Court, New York City 


eo e® @ @ @ ee aeeoe 


will send 1,000 spouts, with 
hooks, for $12.50; 100 
for $1.50. Send for 
catalogue of sugar- 
makers’ supplies, free 
on application. 
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Ite Re Wi als rhe date opposite your nam ‘ your 
pa . or Wrappe shows to what time yours nbec ription 
ispaid. Thus Jan. "98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Fe 98, to Februar; 1, 1898, 
all SO Some time is required af ter money 1s received 
before the date, which auswers for a recelpi, can be 
bhaline 

Disc ontinuane es— Responsible subseribers will con- 

’ ‘elve THIS journa itil the publishers are noti- 

fied vy letter to discontinue, when ali arrearages must be 
paid = you do not wish the journal continued for 


a! *r ear aft 
she ata ther i notify 

S hange in Address 
address, subseribers should be sure to give 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriotions, Terms seuton application 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chatiwe advertising rates, see that departineni. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all 
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Remittances should be made by 


er your subscription has expired, you 
us to discontinue it. 

When ordering a change in the 
their old as 


foreign countries 
= postpaid 
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money orders, or registered letter, although small 
Amounts nay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
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lafayette Piace Marquette Buiiding 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will st any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several pupers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 25, 


THE INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 
of American Agriculturist will be printed in 
full and sent free to who 

will 


writes us asking for it. 


1897. 


every subscriber 
In this form it 
limited 


If you want 


be more complete than the space in 
our regular issue would permit. 
ask for it. 

— 


the index, 


The dahlia is indeed the coming tlower. 


a 
Milk producers are not getting together as 
they should. Here it is New Year’s, yet the 


Five States milk producers’ union is far from 
being in shape. Meanwhile. however, the 
milk trust in Greater New York has not mate- 
rialized. Apparently the chief object of that 
scheme was to yield its promoter avery hand- 
some commission. 

——— 

Tuberculosis in a 
New York state, where a legislative appropri- 
ation of $60,000 is demanded for the treatment 
of human tuberculous patients under the su- 
pervision of the board of health. The fact has 
some time been evident that the health board 
medics are getting jealous of the veterina- 


new phase bobs up in 


pull on the state treasnries, but 


rians and their 

this scheme looks as if tne M D’s were at last 
to have their chance at the publie crib. Some 
of the New England health boards have heen 
yrowing very aggressive and who know how 


to follow the 


soon They 


New 


will try 
York? 


pace set by 


— 
\ storm of applause is the response to Amer- 
Agricultnrist’s Christinas pumber, 

week. With its 44 pages, it was the largest 
agricultural weekly ever printed. Its direct 
reproduction of dahlias in their natural colors 
has been universally conceded to be the finest 
art work ever done in an agricultnral publica- 


last 


tion. Its colored inserts are appreciated by 
advertisers. The total issue, 200,000 copies, is 
the largest number of a farm weekly ever 








EDITORIAL 


printed. This number will give American 
Agriculturist a circulation of one million cop- 
ies during January. Our Christmas number 
cost many times more than was ever before 
invested in getting out an agricultural jour- 
nal. Itis only a taste of the good things in 
store for our subscribers and advertisers dur- 


ing the coming year. 





Delivery of Our Year Book and Almanac 
for 1898, 


this 


In order to have exhaustive work 
complete up to the beginning of the new 
year, it was necessary to hold open the last 
forms as late as possible. Since our first an- 
nouncement of it, the scope of the work has 
been enlarged, and the size of the book ‘cor- 


respondingly increased to 700 There- 
fore, instead of beginning delivery in Decem- 
ber as previously anticipated, the first deliv- 
eries will not be made until January. All 
subseribers entitled to the Year Book should, 
in sending 1n their names, distinetly 
with their orders, and they can be confident 
that they will receive their bouks just as soon 
as it is practicable for us to ship them. See 
the three-page description of it, in color, in 
last week’s paper. 


pages. 


SO State 





Rural Free Delivery. 

Genesee county, N Y, embraces 13 towns 
and 39 postoftices. Lighteen of these offices 
might be discontinued without the slightest 
detriment to the service if free rural delivery 
were established. The total cancellations of 
these ofitices (which form the basis of com- 
pensation) in 1896 amounted to $2210. I am 
satisfied from a close study of this matter 
that 75 per cent, or $1657, of these cancella- 
tions would be saved to the government. 
With the doing away of these 18 oftices, seven 
star routes in this county might also be dis- 
pensed with at an annual saving of $963, 
making a total net saving of $2620. If the 

same plan were applied to the 850 rural 
districts in the state where rural free deliv ery 
service is deemed practicable, the net results 
would be: Gross estimated cost of free rural 
delivery for 850 towns, $765,000; less saving 
in cancellations, $108,575; less saving in star 
routes, $62,995; total saved, $171,363, leaving 
the estimated cost of rural free delivery for 
the entire state $593,631 per year.—|Col Perry 
S. Heath, First Assistant P M General. 


The Enmpire state has 226,000 farms, with 
an average of five persons to each farm. Pos- 
sibly 26,000 ot these farm families now 
have rural free delivery. If the other 200,000 


farm families had their mail delivered at 
their houses at least once a day, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that each family would so in- 


crease the number of letters and postals it 
mailed as to use at least 6¢ per week more 
postage stamps than are now used. Such 


increase would amount to over $600,000 ina 
year. In other words, increased revenue from 
sale of stamps would probably pay the full 
cost of universal free delivery after the first 
year in a well settled state like New York, or 
any part of the central, middle and eastern 
sections 

We believe our 
week extra postage from each 
too low. Then there are thousands of fami- 
lies and individuals in small towns and vil- 
lages whose use of the mails would be greatly 
increa free delivery. They are not 
included in our estimate. Itis probable that 
Col Heath’s estimate of cost is full high. 

\ltogether, it looks as though rural free de- 
livery might soon be a reality. 

asain 
It will be easier to get a new appropria- 

tion outright, to enable the department of a; 
riculture to increase the use of corn at home 
than to get the money from the 
free seed account.’’ This point is raised by an 
esteemed contemporary. Wedo not agree to 
it. One great merit of our suggestion for en- 
larging the use of corn is, that it can be 
with the money that is now thrown away in 
the government seed shop. We believe govern- 
ment should keep down appropriations to the 
lowest possible notch. Not only is its revy- 
enue dericient, but tne tendency to increased 
extravaganuces in national affairs must be 
eurbed. We would put the knife into all ap- 
propriations, big and litile, and especially 
would shut ont the many new schemes for 


estimate of six cents per 


farm family is 


sed under 


and abroad, 


done 











spending the public funds that are bei 
urged upon congress. Of the nearly $250.0 
now worse than fasted in the governm«e 


seed shop, we would have $25,000 used 
the department for its plant introduction 
reau, $100,000 by the department for the « 
enterprise and the vuther $100,000 we wi 
cover into the treasury as a direct 
taxpayers. This proposition isa very diffe 
one from asking congress to continue 

ing a quarter of a million down the gutter a) 
also to vote another $100,000 for the cor 
terprise. 


Saving 


— 
The 56th year of American Agricu 
concludes with this issue. As we have 
volumes since it 
the present issue concludes Vol 60. The 
six months’ volumes of 
published during 1897 
comparison: 


a year, became a wee 


this weekly mag 
afford the foll 


No of No of i 

pages trati 

First six months, 804 552 
Second six months, 740 531 
Total for year, 1,544 1,08 


charactet, 
information tha 


When one reflects upon the 
liness and reliability of the 
has filled these nearly 1600 pages, and oft 
art work upon more than 1000 illustratior 
how paltry subscription price 
one dollar a year! 


seems the 


A 

In England the proposition to establish g 
ernment grain warehouses will not «d 
The subject is still agitated and 
advocates desire the accumulation of a pe 
manent stock of grain for uss ‘‘in case 
war.’’ Such stocks would always tend to 
press prices. Others favora liberal bounty 
wheat grown by English farmers in 
keer the price up to, say, $1.10 per bushel,and 
incidentally to double the acreage and pz 
duction. But with the price fixed at such fig 
ures in Great Britain long would it be 
before stimulated shipments from every quar- 
ter of the globe would simply bury that ‘‘tig 
little isle’’ under a flood of wheat, carrying 
demoralization not only to the English maz 
kets but to all others? The plan is not feasi 


some of 


orudel 


how 


ble, nor will it ever be carried out. 
———— 
A ‘‘streak of fat and a streak of lean,’’ is 


condition in preparing bacon hogs for mar] 
which will receive increased attention on the 
part of farmers. Our neighbors across 
border in Canada long since realized the i: 


portance of this, and feed mixed ration, us 
ing not only corn, but plenty of ground field 
peas, barley, etc. The wider cultivation 
pulse crops is a step in the right direct 


During the decade 1880-89 practically no ex 
tension was made, but in the past few yeal 
advances are noted in the areas thus app 
priated. The favorable results with peas a 
barley at the Montana station, as feed for 
hogs, illustrated and slescribed in our Nov 20 
issue, have further directed attention to this 
matter. 
a 

There’s lots of money in ramie—in con- 
A little gang of promoters 
a living out of the government, with 


gress. has been 
making 
its ramie schemes. At the last 
the senate to print a couple of its 
calling fur an appropriation of $300,000. With 
this enormous suim,it merely proposes to man- 
ufactnre the fiber that is 
acres, aS an experiment. 

this stuff by 


thing that has appeared in years. 
LL - 


session 1t Z 


documents 


produced on 200) 
publication of 


T ie 


government is the “most brazen 


The new agriculture—how much is being 
done for its education? What a magnificent 
building and equipment is Townshend ha 
described in our Dec 11 issue. Do our youth 


wonderful 
the agricultural college 


fully appreciate the opportunities 
now offered them at 


in each state? 





the cl ick- 
with 


Have a Good Roosting Place for 
ens. Once a week cover the droppings 
sand or dry earth. Apply also some air-slaked 
lime. Scrape up and mix with enough more 
dry earth and lime to render it perfectly dry 
Keep in some shed away from rain until 
wanted for use.—|W. T. Wallace, Lancaster 
Co, Pa. 











CONGRESS 


Plain Talk from the Farmers. 





There is no mistaking the expressions of 
popular sentiment among the farmers. They 


almost unanimously favor the propositions 
vuivocated by American Agriculturist: 


1 Defeat the annexation of Hawaii, thus 
removing the last obstacle in the way of en- 
abling American agriculture, capital and la- 


bor to preduce the $100,000.000 worth of sugar 
heretofore imported annually. 

2. . Abolish the government seed shop with 
its Outrageous waste of nearly $250,000 a year. 

3. Give $100,000 annually of this sum to the 
United States department of agriculture, so 
that it may co-operate efficiently in carrying 
out the proposed international corn exposi- 
tion, cooking schools and fat stock and dairy 
show in 1899 and at the Paris exposition of 
1900, and also at the principal cities on the 
continent and in the Orient. This will greatly 
help the value of corn, meats, pork, dairy 
produce, etc. 

$. Give $25,000 a year tothe department’s 
plant introduction bureau. Save the other 
$125,000. 

American Agriculturist is so in earnest in 
promoting these highly desirable obiects that 
we will send free to all applicants an outfit 
whereby they may assist in influencing con- 
gress to grant these reforms. We have much 
sympathy with several other matters hefore 
congress in which farmers are especially in- 
terested, like postal savings’ banks, rural free 
delivery, etc, etc. In fact, we were the 
originators of the latter movement, but most 
of these other things have been so thoroughly 
agitated that favorable action would now seem 
assured. Not so,however,with our four prop- 
ositions above outlined, yet if all will unite 
with us in an irresistible campaign, the vic- 
tory will be won 
FROM EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGES. 


Nebraska—You may put me down as un- 
eqnivocally in favor of having a plant intro- 


duction bureau in the department of agricul- 
ture, and as in favor of any international ef- 
fort to raise the price of American corn. The 
plan set forth in the American Agriculturist 
is very suggestive. I believe that such an 
aggressive secretary of agriculture as Mr Wil- 


son will devise some way to attain the main 
purpose that vou have in view. I can think 
of no better leader into whose hands to com- 
mit the entire subject.—|George E. MacLean, 


Chancellor. 


Iowa—I am heartily in sympathy, having 


always contended that corn was not haif ap- 
preciated, either by our own people or those 
of foreign countries.—{C. F. Curtiss, Direc- 
tor. 


Wisconsin—I am strongly in favor of abol- 
ishing the present form of government seed 
distmbution. It can wisely use some money 
in searching for new grasses, forage plants, 
garden crops, etc, but when seeds, 
roots or cuttings are secured they should be 
placed under the care of only a limited num- 
ber of persons who can properly look after 
them. Iam certainly in favor of government 
moving energetically to introduce Indian corn 


trees, 


to the people of other iands, as an article of 
human food as well as one useful for stock 
feeding and fattening. I will assist in any 


way within my power.—|W. A. Henry, Dean 
and Director. 

Texas—I take pleasure in endorsing your 
entire scheme. I hope it will be rapidly de- 
veloped, in time to impress congress witb its 
sound sense. The cotton states are now grow- 
ing a large per cent of the corn they consume 
and thus a good customer of northern corn is 
being lost. The experiment stations and ag- 
ricultural press of the south have done all 
they could to induce the southern farmer, in 
the face of low prices for his cotton, to grow 
corn aud pork for home consumption. Thus 
having done something tu destroy the market 
for northern corn, we should now feel equally 
interested in supplying another, in the form 
of foreign markets, if possible.—[J. H. Con- 
nell, Director 

Oklahoma—lI heartily favor radical reform in 
the seed distribution. I have long been im- 
pressed with the belief that the foreign demand 
for our corn might be increased »y wise and 
persistent efforts. When at the Paris exposi- 
tion of 1889 and other expositions in Great 
3ritain, it seemed to me that these offered ad- 
mirable opportunities to this end.—([G. F. 
Morrow, President and Director. 

South Carolina—It would be a blessing to 
farmers if the seed distribution were abolish- 
ed. The time has come when farmers should 





— 





teach law makers to no longer treat them as 


playthings and dupes.—{R. W. Simpson, 
President. 
Colorado—A great portion of the money 


spent in the seed distribution is wasted. 


[Alston Ellis, President. 


idaho--The country that originated the 
maize and leads in its produetion, should 
also lead in creating a demand for it as a 


food for man as well as for beast. You have 
undertaken a great work which merits the co- 
operation of every one that covets and enjoys 
national prosperity.-—-|F. B. Gault, President. 

Wyoming—Your plan to inerease the demand 
for and raise the price of corn is most excel- 
lent. Government seed distmbution has not 
brought returns commensurate with the ex- 
pense. The plan of our new secretary of agri- 
culture to bring about more extensive co-op- 
eration of the farmers with the experiment 
stations, by distributing new seeds and plants 
through these stations, wili produce better 
results.—' Prof B. C. Buffum. 

Similar sentiments have 
Prof I. P. Roberts, dean of the agricultaral 
college of Cornell university, and by many 
others of equal importance in similar institu- 
tions in our midcle, southern and eastern 
states. In fact, we do not recalla single ag- 
ricultural college or experiment station that 
upholds the present mischievous and wastefnl 
seed distribution. They all, so far as_ heard 
from, favor American Agriculturist’s plan for 
the plant introduction bureau,and our scheme 
to increase the use of corn. 


been expressed by 


I am now as always opposed to the 
ment seed shop as conducted, and will 
cheerfully aid in any proper efforts for its 
abolishment.--[John A. Woodward, Howard, 
Pa. 


govern- 
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Denmark Wants Our Horses—As frequentiy 
shown in our columns, the importance of the 
export trade in American horses is po less a 
fact than is the encouraging progress made in 
this direction. Among the latest countries to 
show a positive interest in horses from the 
U Sis Denmark. Our trade with that coun- 
try is entirelv new. There is nothing in ofii- 
cial records to show that a single borse was 
exported to Denmark, unless by the way of 
Gerinan ports, in 1896 or other recent years. 
But last winter a beginning was made, a car- 
load of draft horses selling readily at good 
prices. Consul ixirk, located at Copenhagen, 
says that American horses for that market 
should be not under 15 hands high.,and should 
be adapted for draft purposes unless otherwise 
ordered. Denmark imports annually 5000 to 
6000 horses, mostly from Russia and Finland, 
and exports annually 12,000 to 15,000 good 
horses of her own raising to the continent. 





To Cure a Kicking Horse.—Don’t whip or 
work with him, but put on a bridle with a 
stout bit. Attach a g-in rope to the bit rings 
and then run back to his hind ankles, leav- 
ing barely slack enough for him to walk. He 
will be unusually bad if he kicks more than 
twice after that. Itis a severe punishment, 
but a kicking horse is a dangerons thing to 
have around. JI have cured some very bad 
cases in this way and never knew it to fail. 
[F. H. Richardson, Linn Co, Mo. 


Always Welcome.—The American Agricul- 
turist is a welcome visitor every week. I 
am waiting to make my guess on the nicest 
baby. It will be difficult to decide, as they 
are all nice ones.—[{J. P. Watson, Pendleton 
Co, Ky. 














Why do You use Paint ? 


| colors, for houses, barns, sheds, fences. 
“Wood treated with Creosote is not subject 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
75 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 





Because your grandfather did? Aren’t you willing 
to accept progress in this, as in harvesting tools? 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


| Cost 50 per cent less than paint, are guaranteed to last 
| aslong,and the Creosote goes right through the wood, 
|} tanning the sappy part and making it everlasting. All 


to dry-rot or other decay.”—Century Dictionary. 


> 








Send for Samples of Colors and Cireulars. 
Agents at all Central Points. 














A SEPARATOR 





THAT SEPARATES 


All the cream from the milk, and that leads over all others in 
all comparative tests in amount per hour, general durability, 
and ease of running is the kind of a separator YOU want to 


get. 





VED 


And the separator that is so far ahead is 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


It has been triumphant in every test, scoring 


tar ahead of all others. 


It improves the quality 


of the butter, and increases its quantity, besides 


bei! 


runs stiller 


1g easy to run, easy to wash and clean, and 
iller and smoother than others. 


We do not ask you to take our word alone for it, 
Read the valuable and voluntary endorsements— 


hundreds of 
throughout the 
our latest catalogue. 
We fu 
ery. 





given by the leading dairymen 
country, which are contained in 
Write for it. 
furnish everything for the Dairy and Cream- 
Agents wanted everywhere where we are 
not represented already. 


IT’S FREE. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Gov Hastings to the National Grange. 
The present duty due to the farmer is that of 
reheving him from the unequal burden of taxa- 
tion to which he is subjected. He should not 
pay any more than his just share of the pub- 
lic burden. He has an inherent right to sell 
in the best market and to take his chance of 


purchase in the cheapest market. With this 
opportunity given him he is sure to get out 


of the business of farming all that it is reason- 
ably capable of yielding. Public taxation is 
a necessary incident to all government, and 
the farmer will uncomplainingly contribute 
his share where the burden fairly and 
equitably upon all. But his duty does net end 
with the payment of the tax. He is equally 
responsible for its expenditure. He and bis 
co-taxpayers are the disbursers, through 
their duly authorized agents inthe halls of 
egislation. The treasury would be overtlow- 
ing if your agents would not let the money 
run out as fast as it flows in. The watering 
trough in the barnyard is hardly ever full 
when the waste plug is knocked out. If you 
do not want your share of the public burden 
of taxation to be frittered away in useless ex- 
penditure, exorbitant appropriation, or aim- 
lass expense of investigating committees, 
whose purpose is to obscure or conceal the 
truth, if is your fault if you do not stop it. If 
your capitol building should be destroyed by 
tire, and could be rebuilt with the expendi- 
ture of half a million dollars, you should not 
be taxed millions on millions to aid a subter- 
fuge or a delusion which might only enrich 
some favorite architect or building contrac- 


rests 


tor, and compel you to give ashare of your 
wheat and corn, your oats and potatoes to 
those who have no call upon your bounty, 


patriotism. You had 
and drive from 
misrepresent you 


your sympathy or your 
better rise in your might 
place and power those who 

and your interests. And I am sure that you 
will always keepin mind that the form of 
government under which we live, the noblest 
and best of all, is a government which will 
not run itself. You cannot wind it up, asa 
clock, and let it run for a day or for eight 
days. It will always require your earnest, 
honest, enthusiastic and most patriotic efforts 
to keep it where the intelligence, the best 
judgment and the patriotism of the American 
people have willed it should be in the fore 
front of all the nations. 





The Ohio State Grange. 


The annual session of the Ohio state grange, 
held in Columbus, Dee 14-15, was one of the 
ever beld, although the at- 
tendance was somewhat interfered with by 
railway regulations which required all in at- 
tendance to reach Columbus the day preceding 
in order to take advantage of low rates. The 
yrange in Ohio has a membership of about 30, 
000 and under the leadership of such men as 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture J. H. 
Brigham, Hon Seth H. Ellis, the present mas- 
ter, Hon T. B. Sinith a prominent member of 
the state legislature, and Col W. W. Miller, the 
efticient secretary of the Ohio state board of 


most successful 


agriculture, it has been a power for good in 
the ** Buckeye’’ State. 

One of the first acts of the grange 
was to accord Columbus the unanimous 
indorsement as the best loeation for the 


The resolutions 
exposition of 


Ohio centennial in 1903. 
favored the holding of an 
the products of the state and recommended 
that the state board of agriculture grant the 
use of the state fair grounds for such an expo- 
sition. 

With S. H. Ellis, worthy master, in the 
chair, the great volume of business was trans- 
acted in a very businesslike manner. An 
effort to change the dues from 7e per quarter 
to 6c, and an effort to change the basis of rep- 
resentation, giving some of the larger counties 
more than one delegate, were defeated. Treas- 
urer Miller presented a report showing that 
the state grange had a balance on hand of 
$4800. 

The committee on 
cured the adoption of their 
mending continuation of the 
plan, commending traveling libraries, 
ing each grange to send a condensed report of 
each meeting to the agricultural press, recom- 
mending that the quarterly bulletin be con- 
tinued and discouraging the increasing of 
membership simply from mercenary motives. 

The committee on dormant granges ativised 
closer inspection; committee on education 
indorsed traveling libraries. A committee 
was appointed to work up interest in juvenile 
granges. Dairy and Food Commissioner 
Blackburn spoke of pure food laws. 

The Pomona grange of Franklin Co 
ferred the degree of Pomona upon a 


the order se- 
Teport recomi- 
co-operative 
advis- 


good of 


cone- 
large 





PATRONS 








Later the state grange conferred the 
The second evening a recep- 
tion by the citizens of Columbus was held at 
the board of crade at which weleoming ad- 
dresses were delivered by state, city and col- 
lege officiais. During the session the members 
Visited the state university. 

The most important action was in the adop- 
tion of resolutions which were carried through 
with practically no debate. The Lubin prop- 
osition was touched up as follows: So long 
as protection is the policy of ournational gov- 
ernment, we demand that agriculture shall re- 
ceive equal protection with the manufactur- 


class. 
degree of Flora. 


ing interests of the nation and we urge con- 
gress to devise some means by which our 


products, such as 


reat export agricultural 
+ 4 pad 
receive ad- 


wheat,corn, beef, pork, etc, shall 
equate protection. Other resolutions favored 
extending the right of franchise to women; 
enforcement of laws restricting the liquor 
traftic; favoring free rural mail delivery; es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks; approy- 
ing the work and object of the Ohio agricul- 
tural experiment station of the state univer- 
sity; commending the farmers’ mutual insur- 
ance companies; demanding of the dairy 
and food commissioner the enforcement ot all 
laws prohibiting the sale of adulterated food; 
favoring a two-cent a mile rate on railroatis; 
the election of United States senators by di- 
rect vote of the people; calling on the legisla- 
ture to reduce state, county and municipal 
salaries; making achange in game laws, nak- 
ing same property of the owner of the land on 
which found; congratulating the state board 
of agriculture on the present management of 
farniers’ institutes; commending tne action of 
the agricultural press in advocating the inter- 
ests of agriculture; favoring arbitration iu the 
settlement of international disputes; indorsing 
the action of the committee of Women’s 
Friends seeking greater purity in matter ad- 
mitted to newspapers; favoring botn = gold 
and silver as primary money and _favor- 
ing the coinage of both on equal terms; 
opposing the withdrawal of treasury notes 
and the substitution of national bank notes 
in their stead; extending to the Patrons 
of Franklin Co sineere thanks for courteous 
treatment, also thanks to the various in- 
terests of the city of Columbus for attentions 
and hospitality, and to the officers of the 
grange for prowptness and fidelity. 
<a aaninae 

A Grange at the University of Illinois. 

At a recent meeting of the agricultural 
club it was decided to investizate the matter 
of a grange at the university of Iliinois. As 
a result of this meeting Mrs G. G. Chapman 
of Freedom, Ill, the state organizer of 
granges, was invited to attend a meeting of 
the club, and to explain the purpose and 
workings of the grange. Mrs Chapman ac- 
cepted the invitation and appeared before the 
club at its last regular meeting and gave an 
address upon the grange, explaining its pur- 
poses, workings and giving the club some 
idea of its strength in the United States as 
well as in Illinois. 

Mrs Chapman was followed by one of the 
members of the club. A. D. Shamel, who gave 
reasons for the establishment of a grange at 
the university. He said tnat it would be 
advisable, first, because of the power which 
the university would get as a member of the 
only distinctive farm organization in the 
state, and second, that the members of the 
club as members of the grange would have 
the benefit of acquaintance and friendship 
of the most prominent farmers of the state. 
Prof Davenport laid the situation clearly be- 
fore the club that the elub should not act 
blindly. 

A special meeting of the club was called 
Dec 11, and as a result the club decided to or- 
ganize a grange immediately. This means 
the alliance of the interests of the grange 
with those of the state educational institution 
and shows that the youuger generation, the 
farmers’ sous Who are getting an education, 
are beginning to realize the need of organiza- 
tion among themselves. ‘The officers of the 


agricultural eclub’s annual a apg the 
[Illinois Agriculturist, are as follows: Editor, 
A. D. Shamel; associate editor, E. T. Rob- 


bins; business manager, J. K. Hoaghland. 
The Charitable Work of Maine Patrons, 
Good W1ll farm, at East Fairfield, is a farm 


of 350 acres with several buildings, its entire 
use being devoted to the interests of children 


in need of a helping hand. Cottages have 
been erected and are known as Good Will, 
Bailey, Golden Rule, Fogg, Endeavor and 


Hall and the new grange cottage is to be ded- 
icated Dec 20. Boys must be able bodied, be- 
tween 7 and 14 yrs to be received and 100 are 
on the farm at present. The grange cottage 





OF HUSBANDRY| 








is for 15 little girls. Just two years have 
been required to raise by voluntary contri- 
butions from Patrons, $2400, which with $500 





GIRLS’ COTTAGE AT GOOD WILL FARM. 


contributed by the state grange and $100 by 
the governor, is to pay total cost of the cottage. 
The cottage will be a lasting monument tothe 
generosity and public spiritedness of Maine 
Patrons and a valuable addition to the Good 
Will farm enterprise, which has been and is 
doing such a grand work. The building will 


be well proportioned with a frout of 30 ft 
and a depth of 40 ft. The eaves are 23 ft 
from the ground, and the roof is 12 ft from 
the eaves tothe ridge pole. The first floor 


includes a matron’s par!or 13 by 15 ft near the 
front entrance, before which the piazza will 
extend. Beside this is the stairway to the 
floor above; and directly in the rear of these 
are two rooms, each about 13 by 18 ft whieh 
will be used as a sitting room and dining 


room. Behind the dining room is the kitchen 
with china closet and a wash room and pan- 
try in the rear of that. The second floor con- 
tains two large chambers for girls directly 
over the dining and_ “sitting rooms and 
of about the same size. In front of these is 
the matron’s chamber, 12 by 13 ft, and beside 
that. directly at the head of the ront 
stairs, is the guest chamber. Inthe rear is 


another large room for girls, extending the 
width of the house. 

. ae 

NEW YORK. 

Montgomery Co Pomona grange met at Fon- 
da, Dee 9,for election of officers and delegates 
to the state grange. The followng were elect- 
ed: Master.W. H. Voorhees; lecturer, L. M 
St John; secretary. Jay H. Faulkner; 
egates to state grange, L. M. St John and 
Mrs L. Manser. Next meeting at Canajoharie, 
Jan 22, for installation of ofticers, when it is 
expected one of the state grange officers will 
be present. 


del- 


Walter W. Hotaling of Jerusalem, Albany 
Co, has passed to the great grange above. 


Biother Hotaiing was a farmer to the time of 
his death. He was a charter member of Beth- 
lehem grange and prominent in securing its 
organization. 

Saratoga Co Pomona held a_ well-attended 
meeting in spite of bad roads and rain. P. P. 
Brooks was elected master and S. H. Smith 
re-elected secretary. The committee appoint- 
ed at the last meeting to look up and report 
on possibilities of sugar beet culture in the 
county made a favorable report and are to ar- 
range to havea public meeting to decide what 
can be done. 

Schenectady Co Pomona met with all granges 
in the county represented, Oftticvers-elect 
Master, Elias Bradt of Duanesburg; lectur- 
e:, C. P. Sanders of Glenville. Minor oftices 
were divided among the four granges in the 
county. Delegates to state grange, Daniel 
Darrow of Princeton and Mrs J. A. MeMillan 
of Duanesburg. W. T. Becker is the county 
deputy. 

Delaware Co Pomona grange held its reg- 
ular quarterly meeting with Arena grange 
Dee 14. The morning session was oveupied in 
business. The new officers are: Master. L. J. 
Frisby of Andes grange: overseer, R. Garison 
of Walton grange: lecturer, J. Q. Barlow of 
Walton grange; chaplain, D. H. Huil of Hal- 


cottsville; secretary, G. W. Grant of Delhi; 
delegates to the state grange, H. L. Kelly of 
Halccttsville and Mrs O. D. Smith of Andes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The regular quarterly meeting of Warren Co 
Pomona grange was held with Ackley grange 
Dec 9 and 10 with a good attendance. The 
meeting was mace very interesting in the dis- 
cussion of many impurtant questions, together 
with fine essays and recitations and good 
music. The county deputy, J.J. Wheeler, was 
present and gave an interesting account of an 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in subduing hoarseness and 
Sold only in boxes, 


coughs. 
Avoid imitations. 

















extensive trip through a number af the west- 
ern states and of attending the farmers’ na- 
tional congress at St Panl and the state 
grunge of the state of Iowa. The Ackley 
people opened wide their hearts and homes 
and made everybody feel welcome. The 
grange in Warren Co is doing a grand, goed 
work. 
VEST VIRGINTA. 

Greenwood grange of Marshall Co will hold 
a public meeting on Christinas day ln connec- 
tion with a feast. T. C. Atkinson, master of 
the state grange, will attend and address the 
meeting. The grange cause is looking up in 
Farmers are also taking hold of 
institutes this winter hetter than ever before. 
The state board of agriculture h: as appointed a 
competent institute director, who will push 
the work this winter. <A series of institutes 
has been announced for January to be imme- 
diately followed by others. 


the state 





Tobacco aac and Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Quite a little business in 
tobacco has been done at Lancaster during 
December. Some grades are very scarce, but 
orders come iu to dealers and are hard to fill. 
In York Co, a New York firm has bought 1200 
cs. Dealers have been looking packings over 
for better grade fillers,for which very satisfae- 
tory prices are paid. Some of the sales of Pa 
leaf at New York city include 60 es ’92 seed- 
leaf packed in Zimmer Spanish style, at 16e, 
150 cs °95 Hav seed, a la Zimmer Spanish, at 
15ic, 150 cs ’93 B’s at 154c, 100 cs '93 R’s at 
l4c, 500 cs ’95 B’s and C’s at pt, 100 cs ’95 B’s 
at lsc aud 200 cs ’96 Big Flats at l&c. 

On1o—New tobacco on the Cincinnati breaks 
has ruled quite high since Dee 1. Results 
have also been generally satisfactory on all 
fresh packings of old tobacco. Offerings are 
reduced and receipts light. The 79 hhds new 
offered sold at an average price of $9 88 P 
cwt The 1805 hds old offered averaged $8 97 
as against 4 81 for 2476 hhds the same week 
last year. Tie 1803 hhds sold, 176 at 50e to 3 95 
P ewr, 221 at 4 to 5 95, 398 at 6 to 7 95, 392 at 
8 to 9 95, 477 at 10 to 14 75, 201 at 15 to 19 75, 
8 at 20 to 21 T5. 

ConNEcCTICUT—The damp weather of last 
week gave growers an opportunity of finish- 
ing takeng down and the crop now is_ practi- 
cally in the bundle. Considerable has already 
been sorted and a much finer leaf is found 
than was anticipated. Agents for several deal- 
ers were among the growers last week in the 
north part of the town and in South Wind- 
sor and expressed surprise as to the quality 
of the leaf. The leaf found in the crop being 
thin, silky and fine quatity and very gummy 
notwithstanding the reports already publish- 
eu to the contrary. A strange coiucidence 
was noted during the growing season, viz, 
the knolls or high grounds showed the effects 
of washing, while the hollows on either side 
of these knolls grew a fine plant withont be- 
ing drowned. Of course there were some iow 
and naturally damp lands which suffered from 
drowning. ‘This kind of tobacco was not har- 
vested. The quality of the leaf is much finer 
than the 96 leaf which tronbled some very 
much with rot on the poles. Old grow- 
ers do not express any fear about the crop 
sweating all right. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Dec 20—The 
farmers’ institute held at Breakabeen was a 
success, with good speakers and a large audi- 
ence. It is rumored that Gilboais to havea 
creamery. Stock is very high. Hay, straw 
and grain are very low. The personal prop- 
erty of the late Nathan Wyckoff was sold Dee 
14. The personal property of the late George 
Rockafeller of Middleboro was sold Dee 16. 

Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, Dec 21—Winter 
grain is looking unusually well. New milech 
cows are searce aud sell readily for $45 to 55. 
Hay sells slowly. A few sold their apple 
crop for 2 per bbl], but must in this vicinity 
received 2.50. The farmers’ institute held 
here Dec 2 was well attended and much inter- 
est wes manifested. Allin this section agree 
with American Agricuiturist that the free seed 
bumbug should be done away with, and nearly 
all would favor anplving the amonnt so 
spent to rural free ‘lelivery of mail. The line 
for conducting electric power from Mechanics- 
ville to the Edison works in Schenectady is 
being pushed. 

Fluvanna, Chantauqua Co, Dee 20—The 
ground is thoroughly soaked and weils are 
filling. Stock isin barns in good condition. 
Cows are high and hay plenty. There seems 
to be an overproduction of hogs at present and 
many find it difficult to sell their pork at 43 
to 5c per lh. There is a better demand for 
butter at 22 to 24c, eggs are scarce and hig 
Potatoes are 60 to 70c and were a pecor < 
Some are holding for higher prices. Many 
silos were built this fall and the owners are 
well satisfied with the feeding of  ensilage. 
Some of our farmers have putin their yearly 
supply of cottonseed meal at $11 per ton. 

Greenwich, Washington Co, Dec 
of the farmers in this town are interested in 
the butter factory which is being built here. 
John Alexander has bought a quantity of 
chickens and turkeys for the city markets. C. 
B. Carter lost a number of young fruit trees 
killed by a preparation of grease, etc, applied 
to the body of the tree. The body of the tree 
never grew after the first application, although 
some cf them leaved outin the spring All 
withered and died in the fall. The company 
that sold this preparation sent a man to in- 
vestigate and the value of the trees was 
promptly paid. Alfred Brown, 90, a much- 
respected citizen, died recently after a short 
iliness. Hle owned a good farm which will 
be sold to close the estate. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, Dee 21-—The 
weather has peen mild for this season of the 
year. Farmers are caring for stock, hauling 
wood, etc. Farmers are realizing about $1 per 
can for milk and 17 to 2le per 1b for butter. 
Roads are very muddy. Good cows are sell- 
ing for 40. Very few for sale in this section. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 21—The 
grange meeting held in Olean Jast week was 
largely attended and very profitable. The 
sisters took a very active part. No sleighing 
aud but very Jittl: snow as yet. Farmers are 
not very busy. Some are cutting wood. Cab- 
bages are not as plenty as usual and sell for 
50 to 60c per 100. 


21—Some 


Jewett, Greene Co, Dec 20—Cows have gone 
into winter quarters in fine condition. F. E. 


bridges. 


highways. 


Litchard, 
in the 
most isportant part and much practical 
formation was obtained from it. 


Jerusaleum, 
> corn all harvested at Jast. 
have room in the barn for it. 
cident happened to Ward Humpstead, 
Smashing of three of his fingers in a 
husker while at work for Harmon P. 
Rye straw is worth from $3 to 4 per 
ton with no prospect of going higher. 
and oats yielded well this year. Cows 
from 65 to 75 each, sheep from 4 to 6. 

i H. bradt and Harmon P. Van Der Ze 
have bought 165 sheep and lambs _ this 
Fred Spore recently lost three of his valuable 
cows from poison from smut in corn. 
weighs light this yvear. Black clover 
hay brings from $4.50 to 5 per ton, while oth- 
er clover from 6 to 7.50. 


Der Zee. 
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Milier will cut 75 loads of wood for Ed Kipp. 
Taxes are higher this fall thau in years 
[ , OWing to the building of two new 


institute. The question box was 








417 Peari Street 
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’ A FARM 
: PAPER 


ought to be as reliable a guide to the farmer as 
the dictionary is to the student. If your land 
does not produce well; nor your animal thrive ; 
nor your tree or vine bear fruit, the farm paper 
should find the reason and point the way to 
better results. The 


Pural New-Yorker 


is doing this for its readers every day. We 
would like to do it for you. Write us your 
juestion or difficulty, and we will get you the 
advice and experience of the best-informed 
mep in the country on that particular subject. 
tneed cost you nothing Send us $1.00 fora 
year’s subscription. Read the paper three 
nths—thirteen weeks. Then if you are not 
satisfied. we will return your full dollar. Send 
our dollar to-day ; it will put money into your 
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ocket later on. 
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‘Gorn Shellers 


$for hand or power; cleans and separates 
gcorn from cob. Price $4.75. Shells 18-bu. an 
oe Hand sheller $1; shells bu. in 4 minutes.Two 


35 sia, an hr. $10.50. New style self-feed shelle r, 
bshells: 500 bu daily; 15 styles & sizes; every shelle r| 
jcuaranteed. We have no agents but sell di- z= 
brect & save you age nts’ or dealers’ profit.Prices xs 
allreduced. [Send for free Catalogue. ute 


\Marvin Smith Co. 68 S. Clinton St. Chicago, H. & 
PPS SS SSS SS & BOGS DVWIOSOSOODW“O 
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sheller with pulley,crank,fan & table; shells 








THE CREAT THIRTY- -SIX PACE FARM WEEKLY. 


FINE PAPER, FINE ILLUSTRATIONS, FINE THROUCHOUT. 


The National Stockman and Farmer, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR TO JANUARY, 1899, 


To New Subscribers. 


Send at Once. 


It is the Standard. Nothing 


Else as Good. 


ELEVEN PIANOS, SEVENTY-FIVE SEWING MACHINES, 


Horse, Buggy and Harness, Carriage, Self-Binding Harvester, and a Host of Other Choice Premiums Set Apart for Agents, in 
Addition to Good Commissions. 


The NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Act Now. Address 





Jewett is at last awake to the value 
good roads and has put crushed stone 
A few farmers have sold their 
butter for l7c, but the majority secured 
j Many townspeople attended the farm- 
s’ institute at Hensonville Dee 7 and 
The speakers of the day were Ira B. 
Athens, Mr Convers, Mr Van Dresser and 2 
{ Much interest was manifested 


Kerr 


Albany Co, Dec 20—Farmers 
Many did not 
A serious ac- 
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Bedford Farmers’ Club-—-The December meet. 
ing of Bedford farmers’ club was held on the 
Sth. [The subject, Advantages of mixed 
farming over one kind of farming, was intro- 
duced by Floyd Q. White of Yorktown and 
un interesting discussion followed. 

Birchton, Saratoga Co, Dec 21—Active farm 
operations are nearly suspended and farmers 
are busy cutting wood, pressing hay and 
straw. Hay is bringing from $8 to 1i perton, 
straw 6to 7. Many farmers in this town and 
Charlton are wintering canal horses and 
mules. West Charlton farmers are making 
quite a suecess of the business. Welch Bros 
have over 70, William Moulton 34, Preece 
Bros 25 and many others smaller lots. J. T. 
Sweetman 1s repairing the buildings on the 
corporation farm A new hog house is being 
arected on the Charlton industrial farm. <A 
new building for the inmates is talked of for 
another year. Many parties are scouring this 
section in search of cattle and sheep, for 
Which there is a good market at fair prices. 
The tax rate is less than Jast vear, when it 
was higher than for many previous years. 
The town board and the highway commis- 
sioners have been at luggerheads during the 
past two years, much to the disgust of the 
taxpayers. 


Burdett, 
season has been one that farmers could not 
complain of as regards all grains. Some 
things have brought remunerative prices, 
while others are extremely low. The weather 
of late has been favorable four those that were 
a little belind with work. Some corn is yet 
out. George Snvder is engaged cleaning out 
hedges and reclaiming a farm of 200 acres he 
bought a yearago in what is called Texas 
Hollow. He is one cf our best farmers and 
knows that it pays to ditch and clean out 
He has a home farm of 157 acres 
and another of 60 close by. James <Auble is 
driving from one end of the county to the 
other buying lambs. Cows are scaree and 
bring $40 to 50. Eggs are scarce and worth 
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Schuyler Co, Dee 20—The past 


hedges. 


Pe 


Candor, Tioga Co, Dec 20—Potatoes were a 
short crop here excepting in a few fields. 
Thev are worth 60¢ at the car. Buckwheat 
Was a large acreage with a less than average 
yield. All kinds of live stock high, excepting 
horses. Fair cows $40 eavh, sheep 5. Judge 
Walter Lloyd Smith has ordered repairs on the 
courthouse which will cost severai thousaud 
dollars. This will come largely out of the 
farmers. 

Colesville, Broome Co, Dec 20—Good cows 
are high and in good demand C. E. Hol- 
comb has completed an addition of a work 
room 14 ft square and two stories high to 
his poultry house, giving ample room for feed 
for his poultry. One part is 100 ft long and 
14 ft wide and has partitions of wire netting 
and plenty of yards for the hens and ducks. 
He ships fresh eggs weekly toa firm in Buin- 
hampton. Every egg is clean, has his name 
stamped on it and 1s warranted fresh. 


Flycreek, Otsego Co, Dec 20—A _ farmers’ 
institute will ba held at Cooperstown, Jan 31 
and Feb 1. The Thomas Taylor farm in Fly- 
creek valley was recently sold to Lewis Chap- 
man for $11 per acre. Some 43 cans of milk 
are received daily at the Cooperstown milk 
Station. 

Hamilton, Madison Co, Dec 21—A large 
amount of fall plowing has been done... Much 
interest in sugar beets is manifested by farm- 
ers here. Good fresh dairy cows are worth 
$40 to 50 per head. 


_ North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Dee 20— 
Farmers are selling pork and potatoes, both 
of which bring good prices. Apples are high. 
J. Kraft has his garden truck all marketed. 
He has been a busy nan the past season, 
Wheat is looking tine and rye promises well. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Dec 21—The 
potato crop was very light in this vicinity, 
only 25 boatloads passing through the loeks 
this vear to 60 loads last vear and 77 loads 
the vear before. There were five boats loaded 
With potatoes at Fort Miller bridge. Saratoga 
creainery paid 18c¢ to patrons for last month’s 
butter. F.C. Peck is cutting off a wood lot, as 
is also William Deyo. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 21—Farm- 
ers have fall plowing completed and 
are now Walting for it to freeze up SO 


that they may begin to get the usual sup- 
ply of wood on hand. For the past two 
weeks a large amount of rain has fallen 
and the roads are almost impassable. Marcus 
Comstork, a prominent farmer of this place, 
recently bought two cows and one bull of the 
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AWVONG THE FARMERS 





Red Polled breed at acost of $775 for the 
three. ‘They are said by those who know to be 
excellent for both butter and cheese prod- 
ucts. The few apples secured are not keep- 
ing well. Portvilleis now connected with the 
city of Olean by trolley and farmers in this 
vicinity think it will be a great benefit to 
them, as Olean is a first-class market place 
for all kinds of farm produce. Farmers that 
sell hay for a livelihood are beginning to 
feel anxious, as there have been no buyers 
and they are getting hard up for money. 
Many have sold their buckwheat at 70c per 
cwt 

Oswego, Oswego Co, Dee 21—The recent 
open weather enabled farmers to finish up 
work ready for winter in good shape. Rains 
are filling the streams. Potatoes are 60c, but- 
er 20c, eggs 22c, buckwheat 65c, oats 25c. Win- 
ter dairying 1s being largely carried on and 
farmers are getting 3c per qt for milk. A 
farmers’ institute was held here Dec 14. 


Pattersonville, Montgomery Co, Dee 20— 
Crops of all kinds were very good this sea- 
son. Prices are low for all farm crops. Farm- 
ers plowed up to Dee 16. Roads are almost 
impassable. Farmers are going into poultry 
quite extensively on account of the high price 
of eggs. Good hay 1s selling for $7, rye straw 
5, oats d0c per bu, rye 45c, potatoes scarce and 
high. 

West Oneonta, Otsego Co, Dec 21—Farmers 
have been very busy plowing for the past two 
weeks. Good roads would seem to be a suitable 
subject for practical discussion at present, as 
the roads were neverin worse condition. Con- 
siderable excitement prevails here over the 
electric road whieh is being built between 
here and Oneonta, the first in Otsego county. 
It will be completed in about three weeks. 
It is thought that it will be extended to Law- 
rence early in the spring. This will open up 
a market to many farmers who have been un- 
able to haul their produce so far. It is 
thought that an immense amount of butter, 
cheese, potatoes, maple sugar, ete, will be 
shipped, as it opens up a very fertile and pro- 
ductive country, full of up-to-date and thrifty 
farmers. Good hay is selling at $6 to8 per 
ton delivered. Stock has gone into winter 
quarters in good condition. A few hops _ re- 
main unsold, the growers hoping to realize 
more than the present prices. A few vuld 
yards will be plowed up. 

DELAWARE. 

Sussex Co C—The continued warm weather 
has caused much apprehension as to the safe- 
ty of the peach crop. So far the weather has 
been exceedingly warm and the buds have 
swollen considerably. The leading farmers 
state that never before have the fruit buds 
been in such an advanced stage at this season 
of the vear. The country roads in Seaford 
hundred are veing improvei by the use of 
oyster shells. This is done by a special tax 
levied upon the citizens of Seaford, and the 
roads so improved caunot be excelled in any 
section of this country. Many farmers have 
been shipping Christmas evergreen to the 
city markets. The sale of dressed poultry to 
local speculators is good,as turkeys bring here 
12c per lb. The past year has been quita 
protitable to wheat growers in this section. at 
nearly all the farmers waited until the rise of 
the market before selling,thereby receiving an 
average of 9c. This crop will be much larger 
next year. Corn is low and does not pay to 
grow here. The ground usually oceupied 
with large corn fields should be set outin 
fruit and garden vegetables, with only enough 
reserved for corn for the farmers’ own use. 
The cowpea seems to be a good fertilizer and 
is being used extensively here, making sod to 
turn under for both wheat and corn. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co. Dec 21—Fall work is 
about cleared up, and many are plowing to 
have the ground ready for oats in the spring. 
A few ecauliflowers are going to market and 
also Brussels sprouts of which a large acre- 
age was set with a fair yield. Prices are low 
at present. Wheat is looking unusually well 
for the season, eutering into winter with an 
exceptionally good growth. 

Woodbury, Queens Co, Dec 21—Farmers are 
ahout through husking corn which was a fair- 
ly good crop in this section. Winter grain is 
looking well. Potatoes have advanced in 
price. Eggs are scarce, selling for 28c. Butter 
commands a good price. The creamery at 
Hicksville is giving good satisfaction; the 
quality of the milk received is above the av- 
erage. Three new houses have been built and 
two more are under way. One or two more 














are proposed. Woodbury will soon have a ma- 
cadamized road leading to Hicksville. In the 
death of Mrs Mary Colyer, mother of R. GC 
Colyer of this place, the town loses its oldest 
inhabitant. She spent the greater part of her 
life here and lived to be 93 years of age. Mr 
Colyer lost his mother on ‘Tuesday and his 
wife on the day following. A double funeral 
took place ou the following Saturday. 


MARYLAND. 


Some Legislation Farmers Want, 
S. E. HORINE, FREDERICK CO. 


Raise the age of protection or consent of 
female persons from 16 to 18 years. Change 
the law relating to criminal assault on female 
persons, making the penalty 10 to 15 years in 
penitentiary for attempted erimina. assauit 
and making the law define the accomplishes 
deed, the penalty to be capital punishme 
Better regulated obscene literature and pic 
tures. Prevent lewd exhibitions. 

Extend tie closing term ofall the state pub- 
lic schools from April 15 to June 1 of each 
and every year. Employ cnly first-grade 
and first-class teachers as principals in all 
State public schools. Have a better detined 
system of teaching. A direct dog tax, the 
fund to reimburse sheep owners for loss of 
sheep incurred by dogs, making the tax 
a bitch five times as much as on a dog \ 
limited tax of several dollars on any one g 
owned o1 harbored by any family residents 


of the state and tax on each succeeeding dog 
or biteh to be twice that of the preceding one, 
owned or harbored by any and all famnlies 


residents of the state. Any transient person, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTs A WORD. 


tealizing that every r has, during the year, 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be ‘ 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the An ican 
Avriculturist, at the extremely low : of five ce a 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 








The acdress must be counted as part of the ad 





ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one we 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisement 
must have address on, aS we cannot forward replies sent 


to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to cuaranteé inse } 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
* FARMS FOR SALE” will not beaccepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty e¢ 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display tyne being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 





10 BREEDING BELGIAN HARES For Sale from 
carefully selected importations. to combine ze 
and color: special prices for December and January cl ars 
free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa. 
ERSEY BULL and Calves. at farmers’ prices, rich in Dinsmor 


eJ and Darlington blood. Dams Relle of Ferncliff No 44129 and 
Leonora St. John 61769 that gave 14 |bs of butter on pasture I 
J. V. HENRY, North Katrine, N. Y 


Y LONDIKE and the North Western Territory will req M 
lions of pounds of Bacon during the next vear. Cheshires are 
a Bacon Hog. All ages for sale. W. E. MANDEVILLE, Brooktor 


Tompkins Co, N. ¥ 


NIVIN, Lande 





paaeers St. Lambert and Cor 
e sale. Write what vou want. S 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 





E, } 














See ee AD POULTRY YARDS—Por x York 
offers for sale Six Fine Rhode Islane l nd 
also good Cockerels of W. Wyandottes, B B. P 
Rocks. Address as above 
TJHITE WYANDOTTES st profitable fowl I 
other breeds, includi t vs, ducks, geese Catalogu 





tur 
free. PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg, New Jersey 





I AVE EGGS—Buy Brown Leghorns—Red Cans. Trio. $5.00 
Game Stags. &2.00—Trios, 5.00, H. H. HEWITT, Willi & 
slair Co., Pa 





bur: 





| = Plymouth Rocks, Cockerels, $1; pairs, $2 A. B. COOK. 


Petersburg, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
VATCHWORK—Lovely Satins, large parcel, $1.00. TORRING- 
TON, Fairview, New Jersey 


Highly Satisfied 
With Results. 


Iam highly satisfied with the results from my small ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column of The 
Agriculturist. If I have anything to sell shall call on you 
again. 



















































































a non-resident of the state, accompanied by 
a dog, to he required to pay dog tax same as 
any resident. 

All live stock used for human food within 
the state to be slaughtered within state. In- 
spectors of all live stock slaughtered for hu- 
nan food within state. Several dairy inspec- 
tors. An amendment tothe law reiating to 
nursery stock sold orshipped within the state, 
requiring a sworn affidavit that it is true to 
Variety hane as represented in the sale, or 
forfeit oftentimes the price paid with inter- 
est. On deu and by purciiaser or purchasers 
during the first year such tree or trees come 
into bearing fruit. 

A broad tire law for loads of more than 1500 
Ibs. leequire all general repairs of public 
roads to be executed in the montns of March, 
April and August of each and every year, spe- 
cial repairs as required. Surveying of public 
roads and condemning right of ways, as rail- 
roads, using no route with more than a stated 
or standard rise in grade in feet per mil?. 
Trausportation on railroads seems to be dis- 
proportioned as compared with western rates. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Poultry Association Formed—The an- 
nuai exhibition of the Westchester poultry 
association last week was unusually successful. 
There were more entries than ever before,and 
the varieties seemed of a far better order. 
The judges were George Brown of Baltimore 
and E. A. Warner of Virginia. The list of 
prize takers was very long. At the close of the 
exhibition the state poultry association was 
organized, and about 30 members secured the 
tirst day. The object is to assist the smaller 
organizations to hold exhibitions and to ad- 
vance the interests of poultry men throughout 
the state and to co-operate with the state 
board of agriculture in its werk of offering 
special premiums for meritorious exhibits. 
The ofiicers elected were as follows: President, 
Norris G. Temple; vice-president, J. D. 
Nevlus; secretary, Charles T.Cornman; treas- 
urer, George M. Woods; board of directors, 
M. B. Blauch, George Carson, B. F. Ruth, 
Charles C. Townsend, A. C. Arnold. 


For Wide Roads—Prof John Hamilton, dep- 
uty secretary of the state board of agriculture, 
has sent out circular letters to the court judg- 
es in the state in which he makes directions 
as to the building of roads. He suggests that 
every hiighway be not less than 35 ft wide, 
and that only competent engineers be em- 
ployed at such work. 

Sugar Beets in Pennsylvania—Farmers in 
the neighborhood of Jersey Shore, Lycuming 
county, are preparing to go extensively into 
sugar beet raising next season. ‘Ihe land has 
been tried ard found well adapted for the 
purpose. Apropos of beet raising in Penn- 
svyivania, Frank C. Bosler of Carlisle has 
been experimenting two seasons, and gives 
it as his opinion that there is a profit of from 
$12 to 20 per acre to ve derived from it. The 
beets raised in that section have been sent to 
the state college for analysis, and average as 
weil as those raised in other states. In some 
parts of Cumberland county the yield has 
been from 12 to 22 tons per acre. 

a 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market is without quot- 
able change, receipts moderate and so with 
the demand. Exchange price remains at 3c P 
qt, the average platform price $149 P can 
of 40 uts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
sans for the week ending Dec 20 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 25.480 734 469 
N Y¥ Central. 15,194 138 577 
N Y. Ont & West, 22.660 950 —_ 
West Shore, 14,887 162 208 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,107 180 70 
NY & Putnam, 2.121 — _ 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,33 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 = ein 
N J Central, 2.450 37 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 — 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 — 
Other sources, 4.200 — — 
Total receipts, 159,420 4,122 1,324 
Dailv av this week, 22.77: 59 189 
Daily av last week, 22.819 581 144 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,799 396 157 


The Holstein-Friesian Register figures out 
that as the milk standard in New York calls 
for only 3 per cent of fat, while most of the 
milk shipped contains more than 4 per cent 
fat. there is a margin to the milk exchange 
and other dealers of $4500 a day on the skim- 
milk used to reduce 4 per cent milk to the le- 
gal standard. This is interesting, if true. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Pacific Coast Crop. 





Onur preliminary estimate of the 1897 crop 
of hops on the Pacific coast, based upon ad- 
vices dated Aug 15 and printed in our issue 
of Aug 28, indicated a probable harvest of 
135,000 bales. A footnote was added to this 
estimate to the effect that later telegrams in- 
dicated that with fair weather and advancing 
prices the harvest might be somewhat larger. 
Now that the entire crop is in the bale, com- 
mercial estimates of the situation up to Dee 
15 afford the following comparison of the crop 
in bales of 180 Ibs net: 


In grow- Held by Total 

Shipped ers’ hands jobbers crop 
Washington, 18,000 10.000 3.500 31,500 
Oregon, 20 200 40.000 5.000 65,000 
California, 20,000 15,000 10,000 45,000 


Totals, 58,000 65,009 18,500 141,500 

It is probable that these estimates of the 
amount of hops sold, shipped or exported are 
under the actual facts. If anything, we be- 
lieve the movement has been larger than re- 
ported. Our final returns may show a slight- 
ly different total for the Pacific coast crop of 
1897, though it is evident that not over 145,- 
000 bales of hops were packed on the Pacitic 
coast of this crop and not less than 135,000. 

Of Washington’s 31.500 bales, Yakima Co 
is credited with 12,000, the rest being grown 
in western Washington. Of Oregon’s 65.000 
bales, 20,000 are graded by deaiers as of fair 
quality, 20,000 prime to medium, 5000 very 
choice, balance inferior. Of California's 45,000 
bales, the quality was generally good with lit- 
tle damage from aphis, damp weather or mil- 
dew; the principal centers of production are 
Sonoma 14.000, Mendocino and Lake 7000, Wat- 
sonville 3000, Wheatland 6000, Sacramento 
12,000 and Pleasanton 3000 bales. 

Unless there is a break in the hop market, 
it is probable that a considerably increased 
acreage will be devoted to this crop the 
coming year. Asa matter of fact. the Pacific 
coast could produce hops enough for the 
whole world with comparativeiy little extra 
effort, and withont occupying anything hke 
all the land suitable for this crop. 

= ite 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET 

New York, Dec 21—There are evidences of 
a better feeling in the market,not only in this 
city but at country points. The movement is 
not especially large, but the trade passing is at 
full prices, with a tendency toward slightly 
better figures than have heretofore been paid. 
Brewers are showing more interest in the 
market.and their resumption of buying shows 
that they think it unwise to delay much 
Jonger. Exporters are not doing much in 
the city, but it is understood that transactions 
for direct shipment have heen»made at 
some of the smaller markets. The strength of 
the market is shared by the medium grades as 
well as choicest lots, and the situation shows 
more strength than for some time. Foreign 
inarkets remain about as last quoted. Pacitic 
coast hops at London firm at 20@22s¢e ® ib. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Dec 15 Dee 17 Dec 20 
NY state crop ’97, choice, 18 18 18 
Good to prime, 14 @I16 14 @16 14 @16 
NY state crop 96, choice, 8 @ 84, 8 @9gy 8 @9 
Good to prime, 644@ 7h, 644@ 73 613@ 7% 
Common to fair, 415@ 6 415@ 6 4\,@ 6 
Olds, 21.@ 434 234@ 414 24,@ 4% 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 17 @I8 17 @I18 17 @I18 
Good to prime, 14 @!6 14 @I16 l4 @lé 
Pacific crop %6, choice, 91,@10 91ga lt 914@10 
Good to prime, 73g@ 844 744@ 84¢ 744@ 84 
Common to fair, 6 @7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds 3 @A $ @5 3 @5 
German. '97 crop, 82 @45 82 @4s 82 @45 
= 9% crop, 0 @ws 20 @25 20 @25 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of bops at New York thus 
compare: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 





end’g ast Septl last 

Dec 14 “7 year 
D’mestiec rec’pts, b’l’s, 7,608 52,401 62.648 
Exports to Europe. 1,868 20,406 29,509 
Imp’ts from Europe, 349 323 2,295 1,484 





CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 






| Forfull informatior about this, 
also best. Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Dog-power, Rye 
Thresher and Binder, Fanning- 
mill, Saw-machine (circular and 
drag), Land-roller, Steam-engine, 
Ensilage & FodderCutter, Round- 
silo, Address, Geo.D. Harder, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 

4a> Please tell what you 
wish to purchase. 





q 
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DR HUNTER’S BOOK ON THE LUNGS, 


Progress of Medical Science. 

A little book, published by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter of 117 West 45th street, New York, gives 
all the Jatest discoveries and improvements 
jn the theory and treatment of lung diseases. 
Asthma, bronchitis, catarrh and consuinp- 
tion are fully explained, their differences 
shown, and their cure by medicated air in- 
halations-pointed out. 

Dr Hunter is the oldest lung specialist in 
America, having devoted his life, since 1851, 
to the special study and cure of Jung com- 
plaints. He was the first physician to pro- 
claim the loca! nature of consumption, and 
to prove that it, with bronchitis, asthma and 
catarrhal plithisis, endanger life solely by 
strangling the breathing power of the 4nngs. 

Dr Hunter’s treatment is applied directly 
to the bronchial tubes and air cells of the 
laugs by inhalation. He was the father and 
founder of this treatment, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instrument ever employed in 
medical practice, and the discoverer of tle 
only germicidal inhalants which have proved 
their power to destroy the bacilli of tubercu- 
losis in the lungs, and eure consumption. In 
addition to applying healing and cleansing 
balms to the lungs three times a day by his 
inhaling instruments, he annoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils. which surround the 
body with a zone of medicated air, and 
charges the chamber in which the patient 
sleeps with purifying antiseptics, thus keep- 
ing up a healing action on the lungs day and 
night. 

This is what 1s meant by inhalation treat- 
ment scientifically applied to the cure of weak 
and diseased lungs. No other treatment in 
the world is su direct, common sense and suc- 
cessful. It is not sold.but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature and stage of the 
disease and condition of the patient. 

Dr Hunter’s book contain. many letters 
from prominent peonle all over the country 
who have been suecessfully treated by him, 
and will be sent free to readers of American 
Agriculturist interested for themselves or 
friends, by addressing him 117 West 45th 
street, New York. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
= beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
cet. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 





AM MOUNIB 5.6: 60.05 cscs cccesecs 8} per cent. 
i A ne 7 percent. 
PROT cg ie cnccicnwscocelctee'ss 42 per cent. 
GR etnies soe tssmaceceusesse 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


CUT YOUR FEED 


with the WOLVERINE cutter. 
Send for » 5 
A tens 





Has knives with 4 cutting edges; 
it’sa greatimprovement. We 
can alsoattach our new shredder 
head to our pore making two 
atly improv'd machines 
cata es be 44 Riles and sizes. Hand 
log. powercuts2'4 tonsanhr. Price 
2.50 and up; largest cuts tonin 
6 min. Our swivel carrier can be changed from 1 posi- 
tion to another while in operation. Price reduced on 
every outfit. Corn Shellers, all sizes for eens 
best hand sheller made, $1. Crinding Mills, 4 
styles and sizes, largest and best — on earth, all 
improved. Powers, 41! kinds, 9 sizes Tread & Sweep 
h.ps. We can furnish you with the best feed Cutter, 
corn sheller, grinding miil or power on earth, 
because our line represents over 36 years’ experience. 


MARVIN SMITH CO. 66 Si GACO, x" 


CIDER PRESSS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HY DRAULICE= 


Send for free catalogue 
ene full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC RT, 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Wo. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 







free | 
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GRAIN TRADE. 


THE 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 


STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 





—Wheai— -—Corn— —Orats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1807 1896 
Chicago Wl, 773 1 17 
New York, 91. 875. 99 
Boston 7 
Toleck 9514 3 18 
St Louis. 981, 0 251, 1 
Minneapolis, M14, 7O'_ 2 _ 
8S Francisco, *1.47%5 *1.5714°1.00 91.05 *1 1.40 
London 1.11 V7, - - 

*Pecental. Other prices } bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 91, 2614 13) 
May, 8319 2% 24 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 


This week Last week One y’r ago 





Wheat, bu, 35.565,000 34,744,000 5D, 163.004 
Corh, 37,439,000 39,680,000 18.073.000 
Oats 14.585,000 14,349,000 12,454.00 


At Chicago,interest in wheat centers around 
the December delivery, and the remarkable 
market. So far as the 
statistical position of wheat is concerned, or 
what may be termed the legitimate features, 
nothing particularly new has been developed. 
The general level around 90@9c P bu for May 
delivery has been maintained,indicating com- 
parative steadiness and conndence in the fu 
ture of values,under the belief that in spite of 
our large crop and liberal surplus, Europe 
will continue an interested buyer for months 
to come. As forthe December deal, this has 
continued its gyrations, the market ruling as 
high as $1.09 and off to less than 1 the sane 
day, to be followed the next by a continuance 
of the highly strained situation. ‘The giants 
representing both sides of the question have 
the December deal to themselves,as the small- 
er ‘‘shorts’’ have for the part covered 
their outstanding contracts and every body else 
lets the trade severely alone In some ways 
it would anpear the big elevator concerns who 
are recognized as the shorts have the best of 
the bargain. ‘Through hereulean efforts, they 
have been bringing enormous quantities of 
wheat to Chicago throughout December, plac- 
ing itin their warehouses where it will be 
avallable for delivery before the close of the 
month. Should the movement keep up ata 
recent pace it is estimated there will be about 
6,000,000 bu thus available; shouid the people 
operating the squeeze be obliged to take and 
pay for all this wheat it may result in less 
profit to them than earlier anticipated, al- 
though more or less of it has been placed for 
export to Europe. 

While receipts of wheat are large and stocks 
accumulating, the outward movement is lib- 
eral at low rates of rail freight and exports 


manipulation of the 


most 


keep up well. Recent reports speuk of the 
possibility that Argentina’s surplus may 


prove much less than earlier anticipated, but 


no official statement has been made and that 
country 1s offering wheat in the European 
markets to arrive in about April. Some of 


the home state reports relative to winter 
wheat acreage are rather bullish, while there 
is some talk to the effect that the French crop 
now in the ground for next season’s harvest 
ix large and in good condition, subject, of 
course, to trials of the winter. As a whole, 
and entirely outside the December deal. the 
situation continues generally favorable to the 
selling interests. 


Corn has exhibited some firmness, with 
oceasional advances in Dee under stimulated 
buying for account of shorts. Country offer- 


ings have been more moderate, domestic mar- 
kets generally firm,.so with cables,and exports 
liberalin the aggregate. During Nov these 
exceeded 13 million bushels, against scant 8 
millions in Oct and were a trifle larger than 
a vear ago,the 12 months about to close show- 
ing a total greatly in excess of anything hith- 
erto reached More or corn is heing 
bought and placed in lake vessels in the river 


less 


for sturage until navigation opens in the 
spring, when it will be shipped to Buffalo. 
Bay has held close to 29c P be a little above 
and below, Dec working somewhat better 


than 25c,and under grades by sample selling at 
usual narrow range. 

In spite of liberal sales of oats for foreign 
account, and continuous exports from the sea- 
coast, the market remains narrow at a low 
level of prices. A general recognition of the 
handsome proportions of the latest crop, to- 
gether with fair country offerings and brisk 
shipments to distributing markets, prevent 





good support. No2in store, or for delivery 
any time this month, quotable around 
215@22k P bu, May 22@ , good white oats 


by sample a premium. 

Rye declined last week about le to the ba- 
Sis of 454¢ P bu for No 2, since which time 
the market has continued quiet and general- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Iy dull. Tradeis light in both speculative 
and cash circles.,offerings simall, demand mod- 
erate, some inquiry for eastern shipment. No 
3 quotable around 444¢ and No 4 42) @45c 
May at one time touched 48}c¢, but this did not 
hold. 

Malting grades of barley are selling mod- 
erately well at substantially steady prices, 
while feed grades have been in only indiffer- 
ent favor. Receipts from the country are 
swall to fair and quotations not especially 
changed. Feed bariey 26@27c P bu, common 
to fancy malting grades 30@40c. 

A dull grass seed market is the rule,it being 
too early for much interest in spring deliver- 
ies, While current cash offerings are meager. 
Prices are withont important change, choice 
timothy being quotable around $2 65 P et). 
Clover seed neglected at 5 15@5 20 P etl for 
prime cash and 5 25 for March delivery. Hun- 
garian 60@70e P ctl, German millet 60@80c, 
buckwheat 60@75c. 

At New York. the grain markets have not 
partaken of the activity in the west where 
wheat has been so much disturbed because 
of the December deal. The situation is with- 
out important change, exports of wheat last 
week from both coasts ruling decidedly less 
than last week, yet liberal in the aggregate. 
Corn in moderate favor on export account, 
while oats, rve and barley have ruled slow 


aud dull on beth domestic and foreign ac- 
count. With the cost of cash wheat so bigh 


millers have shown little disposition to let 
down the price of tlour. No 2 red winter in 
store has remained close to 98c¢@$1 P bu, May 





93094. No2 mixed corn in stere 32)@32%e 
P bu, No 2 oats 27}@ 3, State rye 49).@50¢ 
P bu on track, rye flour 2 65@3 25 P bbl. 
Buckwheat 360 P bu, buekwheat flour 1 25a 


tirmer Sut 
columon 


Field seeds a tritle 
525@6 P etl for 


1 40 100 Ibs. 
quiet, with clover 
to fancy. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGG 


LATES™ 





Cattie— —Hogs— —Sneer— 

1S9T) «1896 «18ST «61RD «IRUT (ROE 

Chicago, P 100 Hs, $550 $550 3340 $3 45 $465 $375 
New York 5 40 5/0 390 410 47h 4 00 
Buffaic 5 5 50 360 485 400 
Kansas City, 515 500 25 440 350 
Pitisbur 500 475 350 475 380 





At Chicago, the recovering tendency in the 
cattle market inaugurated since the printing 
of our latest review has been checked, yet 
the situation is measurably satisfactory, par- 
ticularly in the better grades of beeves. A 
moderate demand has prevailed for export 
account, a number of transactions recorded at 
good prices for beeves classed as Christmas 
cattle. This trade is now over for this sea- 
son, however, and the very choicest have to 
take their chances with regular shipping and 
export buyers. While a number of sales have 
been scored at $5 25@5 50, and occasionally 
even morg, must of the really good to choice 
beef cattle cross the scales at 4 35@5 10, and 
ligt weight and medium steers 3 6M@4 15. 
Butchers’ stuff in fair request and doing rath- 
er better than a week earlier. The trade in 
stock cattle is small, but moderate firmness 
prevails. Milch cows have sold off 5@é7 50 P 
head under a diminished demand and lipveral 
supplies. 


Fey export steers, $5 3 Poor to fey bulis. & 


Good to cn, 115 Canners, l 
@i450 hs, 4350525 Feeuers 3 
Com to fair, 11 Stockers. 400 to 


Sh) fms, 3 
Caves. 300 fs up, 27 
Caives. vea, 4 
Milch cows, ea, 


@isw ths, 3 504 25 
Cn to fey cows and 
neifers ' 
Fair to vood cows, 


Low hog prices do not prevent liberal arriv- 
als from the country, yet these have recently 
shown some falling off, resulting in a feeble 
strengthening of the market. The shipping 
demand is only moderate, however, and local 
buyers indifferent except at continuously low 
prices. Sales largely at the narrow range of 
$3 20@3 40 for all grades. 

The sheep market has ruled quite irregular, 
some specimens fetching big prices when fan- 
cy in quality, ordinary droves plentiful and 
ouly steady. Fait to choice western and na- 
tive sheep $5 75@4 50, yearlings and lambs 
4 5026. 

At Pittsburg, 





54 40 


WAS 75 


3050 





eattle in good demand with 


only 40 ears on sale Monday of this week 
against 65 a week ago, market 19¢ higher. 


Quotations are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ips, $4 750500 Poor to good fat bulls,#2 0N@=S 7) 
Good, 1200 te 1200 lbs, 42xa465 Poort» good fat cows, 2 (xe 65 
Fair, 4% to 1 lbs, 5 Heifers. 700 to 110" Ibs, 2 90q@04 25 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@015 00 
touch, half-fat, 825 F’sh cows & springr’s 20 (#050 00 
Com to good fat oxen. 2235042) Veal cal.ves 5 00@7 00 
Under a better demand from most classes of 
buyers the hog trade is this week showing 
some improvement. Monday’s receipts were 
50 double decks, and in active request and 











about 5e higher. Prime medium weights $ 
@3 60, Yorkers and pigs 3 50@3 60, he 
droves 3 45@3 50, cemimon to good rough 
2 75@3 2%. Sheep without important chai 
arrivals Monday only 11 cars, market sti 
Prime wethers 4 50@4 75, average 


good, 


OO tbs, 4 40.@4 50. Fancy lambs qnotable 1 
the way up to 6, With fair to choice act 
around 4 50@5 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand w) 
desirable, selling at firin prices. Re 
Monday of this week 150 cars. The genera 


run of butcher weights sell at $4 20¢4 4 
with shipping steers 4 50@4 75; top quotat 
are 4 75@5 10. Cows and heifers 3 50@4 
stockers and feeders 3 50@4 25. Hogs moder 
ately active at nearly recent range of pr 
receipts Monday of this week 150 cars. \ 


ers, wedium and heavy, sell close to Gi 
choice pigs 3 70, common rough tots” usual 
discount. Sheepin much the recent fay 


Monday’s fresh supply being 75 double de 
Good to extra wethers 4 25@4 75, yearlings 5, 
spring lambs 5 40@6 25. 

At New York, cattle quiet and easy 
particularly choice. Muvuoderate demand for 
tidy medium weight with the gen- 
eral range of quotations not materially ditfer- 
ent from last week. Native steers $4@4 85 
100 tbs, faney nominally higher, stags and 
oxen 3 50@4 450, bulls 2 75@3 25 dry cows 1 90 
@3 25, veal calves 5@8 25, grassers 3 25@3 50 
Hogs in a little better demand and firmer at 


unles 


Steers, 





3 65@3 9). The sheep market fairly active 
and nearly steady, especially for the bette 
grades. Common to extra 2@4 75 ® 100 ibs, 
jambs 5 50@6 75. 

At London, American steers 115@11fc ti 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator ecf 


35 @49e P Th. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, moderate activity has pre 
ed for the time of vear, a feature being the 
continuons demand on the part of export buy- 
ers. Inquiry for eastern and southern ace- 
count rather slack and common 
In the main the undertone in the 
one of continued confidence, with a belief in 
higher prices proy iding offerings remain 1 ad- 
erate in character. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 
Express and heavy draft, 
1150 to 1400-lb ecnunks, 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, a 4 


horses dull 


Marke 1S 


Carriage teams, 2254 400 
Saddle horses, a0 
Ordinary drivers, 35a ¢ 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [MARKETS 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING 
NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry dull for 
all except turkeys. Chickens 7@8c¢ P lb 1 w, 
8@9e d w,fowls 7T@The 


POINTS 


S@8he d w, turkeys 





11@12c 1 w, 12@1l3c d w, ducks 8@9e i w, 
9@10c d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, strictly 
fresh eggs 27@2kc P dz, cold storage 19@20 

Standard corn 33@35c P bu, oats 24@26c, bran 
$12@12 50 P ton, middlings 14@16, cottonseed 


1“ 


meal] 19 50@20, loose hay 9@13, baled 8@i2,clo- 
ver 6@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@8 50. Potatoes 
50 P bbl, red onions 60@65e P bu. vel- 
low 65@70c, turnips 20c, cabbage 3@3 50 P 100, 
saldwin and Spy apples 2@3 P bbi,Greenings 
2@2 75, cranberries 5@6. 

At Syracuse, standard corn 32@34e YP bu 
oats 25c, bran $12 P ton, middlings 14. cot- 
tonseed meal 20, loose hay 10@11, baled 1012, 
clover 8, oat straw rye 7@10 Strictiy 
fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, cold storage 19@20e 
chickens 8@10c P th l w, 10@14e d w, turkeys 


2 25@2 





vai, 


’ 


9@10c 1 w, 14@15c d w, ducks 8@9c] w, 10@ 
llicd w. Potatoes 65@70c6 P bu, onions 50@ 
60c, turnips 15@20c, rutabagas 20@40c. Bald- 


win and Greening apples 2 50@3 P bbl, beets 
20@25c P bu, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 30@ 
35c, Hubbard squash se P tb. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $12@12 50 P ton, No 1 11@11 50, 
No 2 9@9 50, mixed 9@9 50, Nol straight rye 
straw 10, tangled 8@8 50, wheat and oat 6 50 
@7. Ch nearby eggs 20c P dz, fair to good 17 


@19c, ice-house 12@16e, fowls Tic ® ibl w, 
8@9c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 12@13c d w, 
ducks 8@9c 1 w. King apples 3 50@4 P bbl, 


3en Davis 2 50@3, Greening 3@3 75, Baldwin 
and Spys 3@3 75, fey dark Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 8 50@9, N J 1 50@2 P cra, Fla oranges 
3 25@3 75 P bx, ch white potatoes T0@73c P 
bu, N J 50@5ic P bskt, Globe onions 2@2 25 
® bbl, Danvers 73@75c ? bu, cabbage 
P 100. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh nearby 
eggs 19@2ic P dz, chickens 7@8c ¥P ib 1 w, 
ducks 7@8c | w, 8@9 d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 


2@2 75 


9@lic d w, geese 50@65c ea. White po- 
tatoes T0@80c P bu, yellow onions 70@7T5c, 
cabbage $1 50@2 FP 100, spinach 20@25c 











YY bu, bbl. N Y 


203 P 


3@3 25, 


nearby apples 
Baldwin and Greening cran berries 
1 75@2 25 P bx, Fla oranges 3 25@4 25. Ch 
timothy hay 13 P ton, Nol 12@12 50, clover 
mixed 9 50@10, straight rye straw 9 50@10, 
tangled fye 7@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 6@7, 
bran 13@14, middlings 12@15. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At 
et and a trifle weaker. Good toch cmy tubs 
234@24hc P lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 22@23c. 
“At Syracuse, good tochemy tubs 25@26c, 
prints 27@28c, dairy 22@23c.—At Hinsdale, 
Cattaraugus Co, 25c.—At Jewett, Greene Co, 
16@17c.—At Portville, Cattaraugus Co, 26c. 

At New York, consumptive requirements 
appear very light and some accumulation of 
stock has resulted from the falling off in de- 
mand. This is mostly in the medium and low- 


Albany, market qui- 


er grades, however, fancy sorts being none 
too plentiful. Prices are unchanged, and 
holders still shuw considerable confidence. 


Elgin and other western creamery extras 22c 
? ib, western firsts 20@21le, seconds 17@19¢c, 
N Yemy 2le, N Y dairy, half firkin tubs 
extra 19}@20c, Welsh tubs 19@20c, western 
factory extras 12@ lic. 

The exporting of butter from tke northern 
points is } ractically over for this season and 
the figures thus far show a considerable de- 
crease in the volume of trade this year from 
the corresponding period in 1896. From May 
1 to Dee 11, 1897, shipments from New York 
amounted to 178.977 packages, compared with 
224,313 packages during the same time a year 


ago, a decrease of over 45,000. The falling 
off has been most marked during the last 
three months, the statistics to Sept 30 show- 


ing an increase over last year. This decrease 
in export trade at the New York port is par- 
tialiy explained by the fact that Montreal has 
come rapidly forward as an exporter of butter 
and cheese to English ports, but the comne- 
tition of other countries, particularly Den- 
mark, also enters largely into the situation. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
moderate and market rather easier. Elgin 
and other western separator emy, extra 22c P 
ib, firsts 20a@21ce, seconds 18@19c, June emy 
20c, firsts 18@19c, imt emy 17c, Jadles lic. 

Maryiand—At MRaltimore, receipts ample 
for the demand and prices steady. Fey emy 
24@25c P th, ch 21¢2%, June emy 21@222, imt 
emy 18@19c, ladles 17@18e, dairy priuts 20@ 
21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market firm and tend- 
ing higher. Chemy tubs 24c P lb, prints 25e, 
dairy 12@14c.—At Cleveland, Elgin extra 
23@ 24c, firsts 21@22e, Ohio and western ecmy 
19@20c, dairy 16@17c.—At Toledo, Elgin 
cmy 22c, Ohio and Mich 20@21c, dairy 16@18c. 

At Boston, the finest grades are held with 
confidence at full top quotations, but much 
of the stock arriving is off quality and rules 
only steady. Quotations are as follows: Ex- 
tra cmy Vt and N H asst sizes 23c P 1b,north- 
ern N Y asst sizes 22}c, large tubs 22ic, west- 
ern 223@23c, northern cmy firsts 2lc, eastern 
19@21c, western firsts 2le, extra Vt dairy 
19@21c, N Y 18@19c,N H and Vt firsts 16@17e, 
western 12@15c, western imt ecmy 13@16e, la- 
dles 12@14c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 





New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 8@9 ¥P lb, flats 
7@8ic, 1mt Swiss 14c.—At Syracuse, full 


cream 9@10c.—At Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, 
8c. 

At New York, the market is quiet, with no 
important demand, prices held abont firm. N 
Y full cream large fey 8hc, ch 72@73c, fair to 
good 71@7ic, common 6}4@7e, small fey colored 
9@9c, white 9@9}e, light skims 6@6}c, part 
skims 54@6ce, full skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, business 
moderate at steady prices. N Y full cream 
9@9ke F ib, fair to good 84@9c, Swiss 9$@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, only a light sup- 
ply of fancy grades. N Y full cream 94@9fc P 
ib, flats, large size 10@10}c, small size 103@ 
108c, Ohio 94@9ke. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars 1le P lb, Ohio fiats 10c, 
limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Cieveland, 
N Y full cream 10@104c, Ohio 9@9hc, standard 
64@Thic, skims 3@5c, limburger 10$@1lic.—At 
Toledo,full cream 10@1lc, part skims 85c. 

At Boston, dullness is the feature of the 
market, only small lots moving, quotations 
unchanged. Quotations: N Y small extra 9}c 
® lb,large 9c, firsts 8@8}c, seconds 6@7c, Vt 
small extra 9@9}c, firsts 8@8hc, seconds 6@7c, 
extra sage 8@10, part skims 4@5c, western 
twins 8$@8jc, Ohio flat 8@8hc. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 





The potato market is in a healthy position, 
the strength noted in this journal last week 
being still apparent and undiminished. Re- 
ceipts at the distributing centers are not large 
but prove ample for the moderate demand and 
prices are well sustained on a firm basis. 
Quality on the whole is quite satisfactory, but 
there are of course considerable quantities of 
off grade stock, which widen the range in 
rices. 

Fully half the potato crop has been market- 
ed in Ontario and Wayne counties, the latter 
now having few for sale.—|C. W. Burnett, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

At New York, market quiet at firm prices. 
L I stock $2 50@2 75 P bbi, N J 1 T5@2 25, 
N Y and western 2@2 25 P 180 ths, German 1@ 
50 P 112-tb sack, southern yeliow sweets 1@ 
75 P bbl, N J 2 25@3 50. 

At Boston, under meore liberal supplies, the 


— 


market is easier. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 
75c # bu, fairto good 70@75e, Green Moun- 
tains, extra 80c, fair to good 78e, N Y White 


Stars Tic, PEI stock 65ce, New Brunswick 
70@7T5c, Va sweets $1 75@2 25 P bbl, N J 2 75 
@3. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





The movement in apples is slow and the 
market rather quiet. Yet the situation can- 
not be called weak, for fancy sound fruit is 
kept closely sold up at full prices. Some 


quiet speculative demand exists at the larger 
markets, but dealers say that the movement 
is not as free as last year at this season, and 
Jess active than the situation would seem to 
warrant. The weak point in the market is in 
the medium and lower grades. For these de- 
mand is very slow and with accumulations fre- 
quently resulting, holders are ready to make 
concessions in prices in order to close out 
their stocks. 

At New York, fancy sorts held with confi- 
dence, others slow. Fey red $3 50@4 50 P 
bbl, 20-0z 2@3, King 3@3 50, Pen Davis 2@ 
3 50, Spy 2@4, Baldwin 2@3 50, Greening 2@ 
3 50, Newtown Pippin 3@5, common to fair 
1 50@2, 

At Boston, a firm tone prevails, receipts he- 
ing light. Jonathan $3@4 P bol, King 2 50@ 


3 50, Ben Davis, extra 3 25@2 50. common to 
good 2 50@5, Baldwin 2 75@3 50, Greening 


2 50@3, western mixed 2 24@2 75. 


THE ONION MARKET. 





All kinds of onions are in light supply and 
the market generally is one of quietude, a 
situation quite unusual at this season of the 
year. The quality is about as good as usual, 
but much of the stock arriving is not up to 
the required standard and the range in prices 
is wide. Choice grades are held tirmly at full 
top quotations, but buyers are particular and 
even slight defects are counted sufficient cause 
for rejection. 

At New York, in light supply 


and moving 


slowly. Orange Co red $1 75@2 25 P bag, 
yellow 1 50@2, white 1 50@3 50, N J white 


bbl, red 
western 


white 2 50@5 P 
and 


2@4 P bbl, eastern 
2 25@2 75, yellow 2@2 25, state 
yellow 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, tirm for choice, but only few 
best sorts arriving. Native onions 70@80c P 
bu, ch $2 25 P bbl, fair to good 1 75@2, Span- 
ish 1@1 15 P bu-cra. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are whoiesaie. They reter to prices at 
whien the produce will] sell from store,warenouse, 
car or aock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured 
Beans. 

At New York, a dull market for all kinds, 
prices weaker. Ch ‘97 marrow $1 35 ; 
bu, fair to good 1 15@1 30,ch ‘97 medium 1 20, 
white kidney 1 35@1 40, red 1 4021 60, yellow 
eye 1 30, Cal lima 1 25@1 30, ’97 green peas 
724 @8Tie P bu, turtle soup or Black Spanish 
beans 1 60. 

At Boston, the market shows a weak tone 
under moderate sales. N Y and Vt small 
hand-picked pea $1 25 P bu, ch marrow 1 15, 
screened 90c@1, seconds 80@%c, Cal pea 1 30 
@1 50, ch h p medium 1 15@1 20, screened 9c 
@1, seconds 80@%c, yellow eyes 1 10@1 40, 
red kidney 1 50@1 60, dried limas 2c P tb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At Chicago, good to ch evaporated apples 
71@7fc P tb, fancy a premium, ch bright sun- 
dried apples, eastern and southern 4@44c,dark 
goods 3@34c, chopped apples 2@2hc, cores and 


[19] 675 


skins 24@2ke. New evaporated raspberries 13 
@1Asc. 

At New York,a fair demand for most kinds 
under moderate offerings Fey evap’d apples 
8f29e YP lb, prime 8@8he, sun-dried sliced 
3a@5ec, chopned 3@5fc. cores and skins 2}@2%e, 
cherries 12@14¢ P lb. blackberries 4@4}c,evap’d 
raspberries 11@1l4c, huckleberries 6@7e. 

Kegs 

At New York, some weakness has develop- 
ed inthe market owing to larger supplies. 
Fcy selected. nearby 25@26e P dz, N Y and 
Pa country marks 21¢ , western ch, loss 
off, 25c, fair to good $3 60@4 80 P case of 30 
dz, dirty and checks 2@3 30, refrigerator fall 
packed 12@18c, limed 12@123c. 






At Boston, receipts moderaté, but demand 
light and prices barely steady. Nearby and 
Cape fey 30@32e¢ P dz, ch eastern fresh 26¢e, 


fair to good 18@22c, Vt and N H ch fresh 26e, 
Mich selected 24c, western fresh 22@23c, sec- 
onds 11@12c, refrigerator 13@14c, limed 13@ 
l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries quiet and _ firm. 
Cape Cod fair to ch $6 50a7 P bbl, NJ 
6@6 50. Grapes in woderate demand, Cataw- 
ba 8@1lle ® small bskt, black 7@10c. Pears 
neglected, Ssckel 1@2 P bx. Bose 2@3 P bbl, 
Clairgeau 2@2 50, Anjou 1 50@2 50. Fila fruit 
firm. oranges 2 50@4 P bx. grape fruit 5 50@7, 
mandarins 2@2 50, tangerines 3 50¢4 50 ®P 4- 
bx, pineapples 2@4 # bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and steady. Western 
spring bran 624@65c P 100 Ibs, winter 6745@75c, 
middlings 85c,linseed oil meal $25 ® ton. rye 
feed 60@625c P 100 Ibs, screenings 35@80c, 
brewers’ meal 85c,grits 85c, coarse corn meal 
65@66c¢, prime cottonseed meal delivered at 
New York rate points 20@50 P ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are liberal and the 
market favors buyers. Prime hay 7ic P 100 
lbs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 55@60c, No 3 45@50c, 
clover mixed 45@55e, clover 40@45c, salt hay 
40@45c, long rye straw 40@55c, short rye 
30@40c, tangled rye 380@32kc, oat 25 @35c, 
wheat 25@35c. 

At Boston, trade slow and the market dull 
and weak. Prime large bales $14@15 P ton, 
small 13 50@14, No 111@15, No 2 10@11, No 
3 8 50@8 50, clover mixed 8410, clover 7, 
prime rye straw 9@10, tangied 8@8 50, oat 7. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is good, but accumu- 
lations of off-giade stock depress the market. 
Live poultry: Fowls 7c P lb, chickens 6c, 
roosters 44c, turkeys 10@12c, local ducks 
50@75e P pr, geese $1@1 50. pigeons 15@20c. 
Dressed poultry: Fey N J turkeys l4c, N 
Y and Pa 10@13c, western 10@124c. Phila 
chickens 10@12c, N J prime 8$@9c, N Y 
and Pa 7@T7kc, western 65@7c, NY and Pa 
fowls 7c, western 6c, ducks 9@10c, geese 9@10c, 
squabs) 1 25@2 25 P dz. Iced — poultry: 
Turkeys 11@12c, chickens 6@7e, fowls 645@7e, 
roosters 4@4}c, ducks 6@8c, geese 7@9c. 

At Boston, a good inquiry for nearly all 
kinds and prices about steady. Northern and 
eastern fresh killea, ch turkeys 14@15e P bb, 
common to good 12@13c, ch targe chickens 
13c, common to good 8@10c, extra fowls Ile, 
common to good 8@10c, ducks 10@12c. West- 
ern turkeys, ch large 11@13e, light thin 8@ 
10c, ch chickens 9@11¢, common to good 7@8c, 
fow!s 7@8c, roosters 6c, ducks 7@10c. pigeons 
65@85e P dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens, 
large 8@9c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, ducks 8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a fair demand exists for most 
kinds at fairly steady prices. Brussels sprouts 
3@7e P qt, local beets 50@75c P bbl, celery 
25@30c # dz, Fla cucumbers $1@2 P cra, N J 
and LI cabbage 3@3 50 P 100, N Y 1 75@2, 
red cabbage 75@90c P bbl, caulitiowers 1@5 


~ bbl, Fla egz plant 5@6 P bbl, lettuce 
2@3 50 P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@2 P carrier, 
southern peas 1@2 P bskt, Fla peppers 


1 50@2 50 # carrier, marrow squash 1@1 25 P 
bbl, Hubbard 1 25@1 50, pumpkins 1 50@2, 
parsnips 1, Russia turnips 60@90c P bbl, 
white 50c, washed carrots 125 P bbl, un- 
washed 75e@1, string beans 1 50@3 ®  hbskt, 
kale 25@30e P bbl,spinach 1@1 25. Hothouse 
products: Cucumbers 60c@1 P dz, mushrooms 
20@40e P Ib, tomatoes 10@20c P lb, lettuce 
50@7T5e P dz, radishes 1 50@3 — 100 bchs, 
grapes 25@50c P Ib. 
en 

The Average Weight of Hogs received at 
Chicago during Nov was 252 lbs compared 
with 244 a month ago and 245 one year ago, 
showing liberal feeding on the part of west- 
ern tarmers. The Nov average in ’94, a short 
year in corn, was only 235 Ibs; in ’93 it was 
262, and in ’92 235 lbs. The Dec average 
weight last year was 254 lbs. 
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Klondike.—Secretary of War 
Ways and means to 
get food in to the starving miners in the 
Klondike region, since congress has appro- 
priated money for that purpose. The secreta- 
ry estimates that at least 3,000,000 pounds of 
food must be carried in, and that it will re- 
quire at least 20) parties carrying 1500 tons 
each Reindeer are to be sent to Dyea forthe 
use of these parties and arrangements made 
for the co-operation of the Canadian govern- 
ment, from which it will be necessary to 
obtain permission for a military expedition to 
enter British territory, and a_ remission of 


Food for 


Alger is studying 


the food brought in. Tie expedition will 
start as soon as arrangements cau be cui- 
pleted. 

McKenna Nominated.—The president has 


sent to the senate the nomination of Attorney 
General McKenna to be justice of the supreme 
court to succeed Judge Field. Joseph Me- 
Kenna is a Philadelphian by birth who went 
to California when he was 12. Hie was a pupil 
at St Joseph’s college at Philadelphia and at 
the Collegiate institute at Benecia, Cal, stud- 
jed law and was admitted to practice when he 
was 22. He wus twice elected district attor- 
ney, then chosen to the state legislature, but 
was beaten in 1876 and again in 1878 when he 
ran for congress. In 1884 he ran again and 
was elected and served four terms successive- 
ly. He was mada circuit judge of the United 
States court by President Harrison and served 
in that position until made attorney general 
last March. A protest against his appointment 
to the supreme bench has been sent to the 
president, on the ground of his incompe- 
tence, signed by two or three judges and sev- 
eral lawyers on the Pacific coast. Judge Mc- 
Kenna is 34, and is a Roman Catholic. 


Opposing Annexation.—There are four men 
from Hawaii in Washington whose business it 
is to oppose the anuexation of those islands to 
the United States. Two of them, James K. 
Kaulia and David Kalauokalani, are of full 
native blood, one, Johu Richardson, is a half- 
native, while William Auld is a Seotechman. 
These men claim to represent 33,000 native 
Huawailans and bring a petition against an- 
nexation sigued by 21,000. They say that the 
native sentiment is so strongly against sur- 
rendering their nationality that they will re- 
sist that surrender by force. 


Currency Bills in Congress.—More than 20 
bills for the revision of our currency system 
have already beeu introduced into the house 
of representatives at Washington,and a consid- 
erable number in the senate, and so far there 
ix not a free silver bill among them. Most of 
them provide for amending the national bank- 
ing laws in a way to Increase bank currency, 
and provide for new methods of redeeming 
and issuing the currency of the government. 
Many resemble Secretary Gage’s bill in look- 
ing to the abandonment of currency issues by 
the governinent. The committee on banking 
and currency has all these bills under consid- 


eration, 


The Funeral of Mrs McKinley.—The funeral 
of Mrs Nancy Allison McKinley, mother of 
the president, was held in the Methodist 
church at Canton, O, Tuesday afternoon, the 


l4th. Bumal was in West Lawn cemetery. 
The funeral was attended by several mem- 
bers of the cabinet and prominent people 


from all over Ohio. Business was generaily 
suspended in Canton and in spite of the rain 
the church and the streets leading to it were 
crowded with people. The president and his 
family returned to Washington by special 
train Tuesday evening. 


Must Cut Wages. —Massachusetts cotton man- 
ufacturers, especially at Fall River, are an- 
nouncing that they cannot compete with 
southern mills without a general reduction of 
The southerner has his cotton and 
coal close at hand, cheap labor and no labor 
organizations or restrictive labor legislation 
to contend with. A cut in salaries as well as 
Wages is to come in Fail River. 


Wages. 


Congress.—'The senate has passed a bill for- 
catching in Behring sea _ by 
\inerican citizens, and has discussed postal 
savings banks and the restriction of immi- 

A vote on the latter matter is set for 
the question being on the passage of 
President Cleveland ve- 
The resolution appropriating $250,000 
for relief for the miners in the Klondike re- 
gion is in the hands of the committee on mil- 
itary affairs. The bill to provide for taking the 
next census has been made the occasion for 


bidding seal 


yration 
Jan 17, 
the Lodge hll which 


toed, 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


attacks on the civil service system. The 
house has befure 1t one or two appropriation 
bills, including the pension bill, and has giv- 
en a good deal of time to talking about the 
civil service and has discussed the Cuban 
question to some extent. Important bills are 
in the hands of committees to be presented 
to both houses after the Christmas recess, 
which begins the 18th and lasts until Jan 5. 
The house has passed a bill appropriating 
$175,000 for the relief of the Yukon miners. 


Senator Teller ot Colorado 





News Notes 
opposes the confirmation of Charles Page 
Bryan, whom the president has nominated 
for minister to China,on the ground that Bry- 
an has neither the experience nor training to 
fit him for that position.——Senatcr Hanna 
has gone to Ohio to look after his campaign 
for the senatorship. Gov Bushnell is’ un- 
derstood to bea ecandidate against Hanna. 

-—The body of Lewis J. Clark, the original 
of George Harris in *‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ 
who died Thursday, lay in state in the Au- 
ditorium at Lexington, Ky,nearly all day Sun- 
day. Nosuch honor has ever before been 
paid to a coiored man in Ky.——Washington 
Hesing, former postmaster of Chicago and 
manager of the Lilinois Staats Zeitung, the 
leading German newpaper of thé northwest, 
died suddenly of heart disease at his home in 
Chicago, Dec 18. Mr Hesing was of German 
pareutage, studied in Germany and at Yale 
college, and became connected with the Staats 
Zeitung soon after graduation.——The Massa- 
chusetts railroad commissioners have ap- 
proved the moditied form of the lease of the 
West End street railroad of Boston to the 
Boston elevated railroad company. rhe 
new lease runs for 25 years and guarantees a 
dividend of 7 % on the common stuck of tile 
West End, while the lease which the commis- 
sioners refused to approve was to run for 99 
years with a guarantee of 8 %.——The direct- 
ors of the Amoskeag cotton manufacturing 
company at Manchester, N H, have voted to 
reduce wages, and the other cotton mills in 
that eity will follow this example. The Amos- 
keag employs about 9000 people. 


Foreign Notes.—The loss by the great fire in 
Melbourne, Australia, on Nov 22 was $7,500,- 
000, according to mail advices by steamer.—— 
Prince Bismarck, who is 85. is in feeble 
health and is saia to be growing weaker in 
mind and body.——The British government 
contemplates putting a duty on all sugar im- 
ported from countries which pay an export 
bounty, which would affect sugar from Ger- 
many, France and Belgium.——The defeat of 
the British troops under Gen Westinacott, by 
the Afridis near Khyber pass in northwestern 
India, was complete and the expedition was 
forced to hastily retreat.——The homan Cathi- 
olics of England are trying to get Cardinal 
Vaughan admitted to a seat in the house of 
lords on the same terms as the bishops of the 
church of England. There is strong Protest- 
ant opposition to this change.——J. W. Wil- 
lard, a nephew of Miss Frances Willard, las 
arrived at Samarkand, Bokhara, on a journey 
through Asiatic Russia to study the habits of 
criminals and vagrants. 

Everywhere.—A fire in the carpet warerooms 
of John and James Dobson at 809 Market 
street, Philadelphia, on Saturday night caus- 
ed a loss of over $500,000 on stock and build- 
ing. The Cunard steamship Etruria rescued 
a crew of 23 men from the wrecked and sink- 
ing steamer Millfield, in a severe storm Dee 9. 
——Senator Hanna of Ohio is slowly recover- 
ing from his attack of the grip, but is not yet 
able to take his seat in the senate.——It is 
proposed to erect a monument at Syracuse, N 
Y, tocommemorate the building and open- 








ing of the Erie canal, which was begun in 
1817 and tinished in 1825 at a cost of $7,150,- 


000.——Senator Hoar of Massachusetts pre- 
sented a petition from 21,000 native Hawaiians 
against annexation, to the senate on Thurs- 
day.——A syndicate has bought the Boston gas 
companies, paying $140,000,00€ for them in ad- 
dition to considerable bonuses in stock. The 
new company has valuable patents on improv- 
ed methods of making gas and claims that 
prices will be reduced because of the consoli- 
dation.——The invitation to President McKin- 
ley to attend the golden jubilee of the discov- 
ery of goid in California, Jan 24, is to be 
engraved on a slab of quartz in which veins 
of gold are prominent. 

Notes in Brief.—The shoe workers in 
the shops at Haverhill, Mass, tothe number 
of some hundreds, are out on strike —The 
heavy rains in the Connecticut valley during 
the last week cansed several washouts on the 
railroads and sent the Connecticut higher 
than it has been at this season for a number 
of years.—The Chicago aldermen have voted 





NEWS 


and 


themselves salaries of $1500 a year each, 
given each of themselves a private secretary. 
~The steamer Cleveland, from San Francisco 
to Seattle,was wrecked on the west coast uf 
Vancouver island,in Barclay sound, aud 22 of 
her crew lost. The steamer is atotal wreck 
-—Mrs Janet Carlyle Hanning, a Sister of 
Thomas Carlyle, died and was buried in To- 
rono, Canada, last Rich gold dig- 
gings have been discovered near Dyea, Alaska, 
and less than 100 from the coast 

Ex-Governor John Gary Evans of South Car- 
olina, was married tou Miss Emily M. Plume 
at the home of the bride at Waterbury, Ct, the 


weekK.—- 


miles 


15.——Senator John W. Daniel was unan- 
imously re-elected to the United States senate 
by the Virginia legislature.——The republi- 


can members of the ways and means commit- 
tee ofthe house of representatives decided 


that there shall be no tariff legislation at this 
sesslon.——Over 622,000,000 people have signed 
a petition to congress for postal savings 
vbanks.——News from Dawson City, Alaska, 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


Hard to Milk.—Subscriber has a 2-yr-old 
heifer which gives considerable milk but it 
is almost impossible to milk her. There are 
several causes forthis. The most common 
vne is a contraction of the orifice of the teat, 
Which can be remedied by taking a_ small, 
smooth, Knitting needle, oil it and put it care- 


fully into the orifice and dilate it; after this 
is done for a few times the mwilk will come 
out easily; if not, vse a milk tube. 

Bunches in Udder of Cow —W. M. F. hasa 


cow which had a swelled udder; the swelling 
has gone down but there are a number of small 
bunches left which are hard and the cow 
yives very little milk; she is in good health 
The iaflammation has cansed some of the 
glands to harden. These can usnally be re- 
moved by applying a little of the following 
ointment to the bunches every third day and 
continue it for a month or two. Mix 2 dr 
iodine with 2 0z vaseline, rub well in. The 
milk will be as usual when the buncues are 
removed. 


Lymphangitis.—A. W. O. has a horse which 


has a badly swoilen leg, hard, hot and ten- 
derto the touch. If the horse is in good 


4 carbonate of 
soda and 1 oz ginger: mix and dissolve in 4 pt 
boiling water, then add 4 pt of cold water and 
give at one dose. When the pliysic operates, 
mix and divide into 24 doses, sulphate of iron 
4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 0z. nux yvomica 2 
oz, and give one morning and night in bran 
mash. If the horse is thin, do not give the 
physic but give the powders as directed, Mix 
1 oz acetate of lead in 1 qt of water, shake 
well and bathe the leg well three times a day. 
Continue this for a week or more; after the 
soreness has left, exercise twice daily for half 
an hour. 


flesh, give him 1 0z aloes, 4 oz 


Distemper.—B. A. McC. has a colt 
swelled under the jaws and discharged matter 
and still continues to do sv. Take a _ probe 
and introduce it into the opening to find the 
depth and direction. Then dip a strip of soft 
muslin in terchloride of antimony and pnsh it 
into the opening, draw it out and put in an- 
viher. Draw this one out in a few hours and 
repeat this every third day for two weeks 
This will destroy the unhealthy parts and aft- 
er that it will heal without any other rem- 
edy. 


which 





Chronic Founder.—J. M. W. wants to know 
if a foundered horse can be cured. The 
founder was caused by standing on a hard 
tloor. A founder of this kind cannot be cured, 
but such a case can be helped by giving a 
long rest on a soft floor and blistering around 
the coronets every third week for several 
months. The best biister is made by mixing 
cantharides 2 dr with lard 1 oz. Let the blis- 
ter remain on for 24 hours, then wash off. 


Bloody Milk.—I. S. R. has a cow which has 


been giving bad, clotty milk for some time; 
now it is bloody and it is difficult to draw it 


through the opening in the teat. This trouble 
is caused by inflammation of the glands of 
the udder and likely it has become ulcerated. 
If the cow is in good condition, give 14 lbs 
epsom salts at a dose. After this has oper- 
ated, give iodide of potassium 1 dr at a dose 
in a bran mash in the morning and sulphate 
of iron 2 dr in the evening; continue this for 
three weeks. Also bathe the udder with hot 
water three times a day and after each bathing 
rub on a little soap liniment. Mix glycerine 
1 oz, water 1 oz and tannic acid 30 grains; in- 
ject a little of this up the teat afterit has been 
milked out. 








THE BEET 


Flattering Results in New York State, 
The Cornell station has analyzed 425 sam- 

ples of Klein Wanzleben sugar beets grown 1n 

24 counties. The yield per acre was reported 


in about half the cases, ranging from 8 to 31 
tons and averaging 17 tons. The per cent of 


sugar in the juice of the beets ranged from 14 
to 20, averaging within a fraction of 17 %; 
purity was from 79 to 86, averaging 85.5 %. 


This is a remarkably fine showing, and if it 
can be kept up in commercial sugar beet cul- 
ture, the Empire state may yet rival Califor- 
nia in this new industry. 

Chemist Cavanaugh’s advance sheet of Cor- 
nell’s fortheoming bulletin gives these inter- 
esting details of the tests: 


yield 


an 


Counties in 





No of plats 








New York 2S 
Sh 
A} 
Albany, 5) 1 
Broome, 16.23 $1.8 25 84* 23 
Cattaraugus, 16.94 84.5 15 77 4 
Cayuga, 17.34 $4.3 10 8 
Chautauqua, 16.83 83.5 122 63 
Erie, 17.93 86.3 38 18 
Genesee, 16.62 $2.9 62 57 
Herkimer, 13.85 79.2 1 1 
Jefferson, 16.16 $1.0 3 1 
Livingston, 19.25 85.6 1 1 
Monroe, 17.22 83.9 5Y 51 
Montgomery, 15.08 79.3 3 
Niagara, 17.31 $3.4 7 4 
Oneida, 16.16 $2.1 4 ’ 1 
Onondaga, 17.40 86.6 1 3. 1 
Orleans, 17.20 86.1 3 16.34 1 
Oswezo, 14.45 76.1 1 18.56 1 
Saratoga, 20.25 86.6 1 16.38 1 
Schuyler, 16.26 79.7 2 0.72 2 
Seneca, 16.58 83.2 5 15.35 3 
Steuben, 16. 24 82.6 24 20.69 4 
Tioga, 18.73 82.7 2 
Tompkins, 17.49 83.1 8 17.02 4 
Wayne, 16.74 82.9 27 12.27 22 
Average, 16.89 $3.5 425 16.95 272 
*Unerowned beets. 
‘9 per cent of sugar in the juice gives per 


cent of sugar in the beet. 





A Formal Protest. 


One feature of the formidable opposition 
that is being directed against the annexation 
oi Hawaii by congress, is the formal protest 


of the beet sugar and cane sugar interests. 
It was sent to each and every member of 
congress last week. It is an impressive legal 


document, printed in proclamation style in 
red and black on linen parchment with seal, 
and reads as foliows: 

In the name of the farmers ot <Ainerica, we 
respectfully appeal to the honorabie senate 
and house of representatives in congress as- 
sembled: 

Firstly—We solemnly protest against hasty 
consideration in congress of the treaty of an- 
nexation with Hawaii. 

Secondly—We most urgently request that 
this subject be treated with the deliberation 
its vital importance deserves, thus affording 
the people of the United States sufficient time 
to inform the honorable congress of their 
views. 

Thirdly—The farmers of this country oppose 
annexation. The sentiment among them 
against it is well-nigh unanimous. Their op- 
position is based upon the highest patriotism 
and most disinterested motives—the national 
welfare, political justice. 

Fourthly—In addition to these reasons for 
its defeat, the farmers recognize that annex- 
ation would se*iously interfere with the oth- 
erwise promising development of our domestic 


beet-sugar and cane-sugar industry. Already 
the bare possibility of annexation has called 
a halt to numerous sugar factory enterprises, 


which had promised a home market to farm- 
ers for anew and profitable crop. Defeat 
annexation and you remove the last obstacle 
in the way of enabling American agriculture, 
eapital and labor to produce the 8100.000,000 
wort) of sugar annually imported heretofore. 

That the above truthfully and moderately 
expresses the earnest desires of the farmers of 
this nation, will in due course be respectfully 
demonstrated to the complete satisfaction of 
the honorable congress. 

Done this thirteenth 
the year of our Lord 


day of December in 
eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States, the one hundred and twenty- 
first, aud in the first year of the era of our in- 
dependence of foreign sugar. 

Respectfully submitted, The American Sng- 
ar Growers’ Society. : 

Sealed by its officers: 
ident, Ames, Nebraska; 


R. M. Allen, pres- 
also president Ne- 














braska sugar beet growers’ association. C. A. 
Farwell, viee president, New Orieans, La; also 
president American cane growers’ association 
of the United States. Herbert Myrick, treas- 
urer, 52 Lafayette Place, New York city; also 
president Orange Judd Company, and editor 
American Agriculturist of New York, Orange 
Judd Farmer of Chicago, and the New Eng- 
land Homestead of Springfield. B. W. Snow, 
secretary, Marquette building, Chicago; also 
Statistician Orange Judd Farmer. 





The Progress of Beet Sugar. 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Erie county 
sugar beet growers’ ass'n was held at San- 
dusky, Ohio, Dec 18. Analyses by the Ja- 
recki Co were reported by the secretary, Gus- 


tav Jarecki, of 139 samples grown in tis vi- 
cinity, showing an average of 15.29 per: cent 


sugar and 83.88 purity. Only four samples 
ran below 12 per cent. The exhibit is a re- 
markable one. The yield reported by 53 farm- 
ers made an average of 20.7 tons per acre 
‘*These results show that beets can be grown 
here equal to those in southern California 
and superior to those in Nebraska, and as the 
beet sugar industry is an nnqualified success 
in those states both to the grower and manu- 
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facturer, there is no further doubt that is can 
be made so here, while we have many advan- 


tages over the states above named.’’ The 
Lake Erie beet sugar company proposes to 
put up a $5v0,000 factory and has already se- 


cured railroad freights of 30c¢ per ton on beets 
under 20 miles, 40c from 20 to 30 miles and 
50c for 30 to 50 miles. 


Lueas Co (Onio) farmers and others from 
northwestern Ohio and the neighboring coun- 
ties of Michigan had a_ big convention at To- 
ledo, Nov 25. A large number of analyses 
made by Prof Sukey showed from 12 to neariy 
if per cent sucrose of a high degree of purity, 
Paities interested in erecting a beet sugar 
factory at Toledo offer to pay $3.80 per ton 
for beets polarizing 12.75 sugar and 78.5 pun- 
ty, these prices to be advanced cr reduced 20c 
per ton for each additional ‘* number of value.’’ 


The contract for the erection of forty cot- 
tages on the site of the Spreckels factory 


at Salinas, Cal, has been let. They will cost 
$60,000 and will be comfortably fitted up and 
furnished with all the modern improvements. 
These cottages are intended for the use of the 
employes of the factory and tarm and will 
form a very considerable village of tlem- 
selves. 














FOR 30 DAYS YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 


Their Marvelous 
CURE BY 






DX “5 prop 


(TRADE 


MARK] 
cine had done before. 


proven 


you for medicine. 
good health as ever I did in my life. 
another bottle of “5 DROPS,” for I know of lots of 


try this on the worst of them, and perhaps they will believe me. 


Oct 12, 1897. 


Free 
usually felt the very first night. 
sands who have been cured by “5 DROPS,” and who recommend sufferers from 
Rheumatism and kindred diseases to use it. 
Gentlemen:—I write to let you know that your 
all you claim for it. and more, for it did for me what no other medi- 
I could not move without help, and the doctors made fun of me for sending to 
They said l was past medicine help, but I have been for three months enjoying as 
Enclosed herewith fing one dollar for which please send me 
people that suffer with Rheumatism, and I wish to 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, LA GRIPPE 


93 is the most concentrated and powerful specific known. 
from opiates and perfectly harmless. 


Relief is 
We have letters of grateful praise from thou- 


medicine has in my case 


FRANK COPELAND, Necedah, Wis., 


For Forty-Two Years. 


GENTLEMEN: 
two years and Hav Fever for fifteen years. 
years. 
me alfd in two weeks it was gone. 


I feel it my duty tolet you know what “5 DROPS” has done for me. 
I donot know how long I suffered with Catarrh, but I think about twenty 
Wher I had used itabouta week the asthma began to leave 


Towards the last of July I began taking “5 DROPS.” 1 I ‘ 
Lam sure ‘5 DROPS” through the help of God did cure me, for I took no other medi- 


Ihave had Asthma for forty- 


cine in that time. I have not hadthe Hay Fever since I commenced taking the “5 DROPS,” and I am in good hopes that 
with the help of the Inhaler and Speeial Preparation, it will also cure my Catarrh. SUSAN E. PERSINGER, Stanberry, 
897. 


Mo., Oct. 26, 188 


As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache, Earache, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etc., 


“FIVE DROPS” Has Never Been Equalled. 


“5 DROPS” 


100,000 sample bottles, 25¢ each, prepaid by mail. 
Best and cheapest medicine on earth. 
Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 


taken but once a day is a dose of this great remedy and to enable all sufferers to make 
a trial of its wonderful curative properties, we will send out during the next thirty days, 
Even a sample bottle will convince youofits merit. 
Large bottles (300 doses), $1.00, for thirty days, 3 bottles for 32.50. 
Agents wanted in new territory. 


Write us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















And we furnish it with 


THIS MACAZINE, 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. t f 
The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts 


papers for little more than the price of one. 





Born September 18, 1841. 


For More than 56 Years It Has Never Failed in Its Weekly Visits to the 
Homes of Farmers and Villagers Throughout the United States. 


IT HAS faithfully labored for their 
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The New Education Among Farmers. 
From Page 659] 

botanist Duggar his 

on the diseases of trees 

causes and remedy. Mr 

difference in the soils 

Then Mr Powell gave the 


edies for them. gave 
group object lessons 
their 
Clinton sheuwed the 


found on the farm. 


and plants, 


whole party an object lesson in thorough 
spraying—a work that is usually not half 
done, followed by a similar object lesson in 
thorough tillage. For the first time in their 
lives, many farmers, who took that soil in 


their hands and examined it,saw the value of 
Thus while the teach- 
practical 


thorough cultivation. 


ing is scientitic, 16 is made to meet 


wants. These agricultural schools are now 
being held all over New York. During 
the dav the instructors meet a few farmers on 
their furms for similar object lessons, fol- 
lowed by evening schools for instruction and 
discussion, 

It will be seen that this effort at what 
might be called university extension made 
practical, covers quite a different field from 
the ordinary farmers’ institute. The latter 


are useful in their way, but the school is more 
specitic and conducted on quite different lines 
to give more personal instruction and to impart 
more thorough and accurate knowledge. The 
experiment that New York is trying will be 
watched with interest throughout the agricul- 
tural world. 

Prof Roberts brings to it the judgment of 
ripe experience, but realizes that the work is 
in its experimental stage and that the teach- 
ers have quite as much to learn about how 
best to conduct’ it as the taught need to 
learn about the subjects treated by these spe- 
ts. An experienced director has charge 
» schools in the eastern and another in 
the western part of the Most of the 


cClAils 


State. 


lecturers are young specialists—they don’t 
pretend to know everything, but they are 


well posted in their one specialty. This makes 
them interesting to the practical farmer, who 


respects expert knowledge, especially when 
backed up by modesty and enthusiasm. The 


women are reached through this work, alsv 
the teachers in the schools. Besides those il- 
lustrated herewith, the force employed in 
this work includes C. E. Hunn, a practical 
gardener, A. L. Kinseley, assistant chemist, 
and E. A. Butler, accountant. 





Give More Nitrogenous Foods. 
E. C. BENNETT. 


\ reader wants to know why his cows do 


not give more milk. The, receive a feed of 
one bushel of corn twice a day to four cows, 
all the corn fodder they will eat and at noon 
a feed of blue joint hay. He says they have 


had plenty to eat all along, but the four cows 
do not give as much milk as one cow should. 
One of them was fresh Aug 14, one Sept 18 
and the other two are old milkers that will 
be fresh in the spring. 

This is a case of partial nitrogen starvation. 
Cows differ in their ability to make milk from 
excessively starchy food, but all must have a 
sufficiency of nitrogen to do their best. There 
is not an invariable ratio between the casein 
(loosely ealled the cheesy part) of milk and 
the fats and other constituents, but there is 
and a must 
easein from or 
contains but a 
small proportion of casein-forming food, and 
abundance of fat-forming material. 
It is like asking a mason to make a large 
quantity of plastering mortar from sand and 
gravel and a little lime, to ask a cow to make 
a large quantity of milk from corn, corn fod- 
der and blue joint hay. The mason can make 
lime for; 


a general correspondence, cow 


have something to inake this 
make it. Corn 


she cannot 


a great 


as he has 


only as much mortar the 
cow can make only as much milk as she has 
nitrozenous material for. In common farm 
language, the feed given the cows is alto- 


gether too heating for ilk and they are burnt 
out for milk production. 

If possible feed clover hay instead of corn 
fodder, at least for a part of the rough feed, 
and feed half as much bran (by weight) as 
Better still, especially if clover hay is 


corn. 


not at hand, would it be to feed bran entirely 
for the grain feed. 


Bran is the safest cow 
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M. V. 


SLINGERLAND, 


Entomologist. 


feed for the unskillful to use, and the best for 
the wost skillful, as shown by the reports 
from the most successful dairymen of the 
country. The cows are probably injured so 
only partial recovery may result until they 
are fresh again, and even then the bad effects 
may still be evident, but unless a chauge in 
feed is made somewhat in the line indicated, 
no change for the better may be expected ex- 


cept for a brief time when they are fresh 
and on new grass. 
A 


Farm Jottings. 


1s purchased one of tle most powerful spray- 
ing pumps on the market, and used the form- 
ula most commonly recommended—4 Ibs lime 
and 4 lbs sulphate of copper. For potatoes I 
began spraying the first of July, and kept the 
vines well covered throughout the season, the 
sprayings at times being but a few days 
apart. The vines remained green two or three 
weeks longer than neighboring fields where 
bordeaux was not applied, then blighted, al- 
though blue with the mixture, and the pota- 
toes began to rot. [sprayed my plum trees 
thoroughly and the fruit rotted. I sprayed 
my beans and they blighted. The men who 
draw handsome salaries at the experiment 
stations, the pump mannfacturers. the lime 
merchants and the sulphate of copper gentle- 


men, seem to be the ones most directly ben- 
etited by the application of fungicides. I 


lh paris green to 50 gals of wa- 
i lb failed 


found that ; 
ter acted as a gentie tonic, and that 


to kill all the bugs within two or three 
days. It cost ine at least $100 this season to 
ascertain this fact, but I give it without 


price.—[ Chas E. Gale. 

Your proposition to increase the consumption 
of corn is a good one. When it is known that 
1200 inillion dollars annually pass over the bar 
of the saloon, which sum if used in legitimate 
and honorable trade would buy food, clothing 
and shelter for more than a million suffering 
women and children, it is apparent that every 
agricultural paper should raise the cry of, down 
with the saloon and up with corn.—/J. H. 
Boone Co, Ind. 

a 

Experience in Feeding a Horse Millet. —In 
1894, [ raised a fine crop of millet, and in the 
October following commen :ed feeding it to my 
[I found my horse li<ced it, so I fed him 
about 10 lbs of the millet ».er day with a gen- 
erous feed of grain. At that time he was in 
fine order. In about thre weeks I thought 
he was not looking as w:;ll as usuai. He con- 
tinued to lose flesh, grew dull, his hair lost 
its gloss, and in eight weeks from the time 
[ commenced to feed the miilet he had depre- 
ciated in looks and flesh 50%. An acquaint- 
ance thought the millet was doing the harm. 
I fed no more millet, and in two months had 


cow. 









my horse back to his usual good condition.— 


II. J. Russ, Hillsboro Co, N H. 
No Industry offers such a chance to re:lize 
on capital invested as does poultry.—|Dr G. 


M. Twitchell. 

The Handsomest Tree in the World.—All 
things considered, there is no tree so. thor- 
oughly beautiful as an apple tree and why 
Wwe ignore it in our planting of lawns is 
not easily explained, not on the 
grounds of good taste. is shapely, 
variety and 


certainly 
The tree 
has a homeful 
incomparable. If the 
cherry and 
be spell- 


gives look, 
The 
Japanese should worship the 
Dlum, much more should Americans 
bound by the apple. The profuseness of bloom 


blossoms are 


is unsurpassed, the colors shade from white 
to red—shades nowhere else found in nature, 
The perfume is simply perfect. After blos- 
soming, the fruit is again ornamental in the 
highest degree. I always disliked to pick 
my apples because the orchard is so  beauti- 
ful in its crimson and gold fruitage [I rec- 
ommend for lawns of moderate size a neatly 
trimmed, compact growing apple tree. A house 
in an orchard is a house well placed. Those 
who have never experimented with dwarf 
apple trees will be surprised at their beauty 
as well as their utility. The dwarf pear 
Which is most commonly known is seldom 
highly ornamentai, but the dwarf apple is as 
beautiful a small tree as one can easily find. 


Where large apple trees cannot be grown, I 
4 Py 


advise to try the dwarf.—[P. Clinton. 


A Handsome Herdbook.—One of the 
attractive stock record books issued is that of 
the Dutch Belted cattle association of Amer- 
ica. Volume 5 is just out. Itis handsomely 
bound in brown cloth, contains a large num- 
ber of excellent half-tene illustrations of offi- 
cers and members and some of the best repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch Belted breed The 
association now has 35 members and the pop- 


most 


ularity of the breed is well’ established. 
Transfers during the past year have been 
numerous. This voluire records 75 males 


and 154 females, contains the constitution and 
by-laws of the suciety, scale of points and 
other valuable information. It was edited by 
the secretary, H. B. Richards, Easton, Pa 


In Forcing Tomatoes under glass, two sea- 
sons’ careful work at the Geneva (N Y) sta- 
tion (Bulletin 125) have apparently answered 
two disputed points: (1) In the training ex- 
periments, plants grown to single were 
compared with piants trained to three stems. 
There was but little difference in the average 
size of the fruits of the two lots of plants, but 
the results show a gain for the single-stem 
plants in that they give a larger yield of early 


stem 


ripening fruit as well as a larger total yield. 
(2) In the benching experiments, plants 
planted in the soil on the benches in the or- 
dinary manner were compared with plants 


that were not removed from the two-inch pots, 
but were plunged in the soil on the benches. 
It is claimed by some that by plunging the 
plants in the pots, the growth is checked and 
this results in earlier fruitfulness. The re- 
sults show that the ordinary method of plant- 
ing is equally satisfactory, except that in some 
cases plants that were plunged in pots and 
trained to single stems gave a little larger 
yield than similar plants not in pots. 


contihues in enor- 
statement 


The Export Grain Trade 
The November 


mous volume 
shows heavy gains in both quantities and 
values of every item, except barley. The 11 


wos also shows enormous gains Over last year. 


EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
—-November- —]l]1 mos to! 
1897 1896 1897 
Wheat, bu. 16,332,661 10,165,933 
Total value, $15,091 $8,205,848 





Av value, 
Wheat flour,bbls, 1.24 

Total value, 5 
Corn, bu, 

Total value, 

AV value, 
Cornmeal, bbls, 

Total value, 
Oats, bu, 

Total value, 








R668 .063 









Av value, 26.8¢ 26.1¢ 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 6,283,144 4,497,127 
Total value, 124,709 #102.890 £786,498 
Rye, bu, 1,160,119 = 1,017.027 4.824.935 
Total value, $626,789 #44: 6 $2,038,757 
Barley, bu, 1,300,313 2,201,383 15,121 271 13,678,471 
Total value, $606,217 $865.760 $6.450,197 $5,419,448 


Total, $28,622,774 B19,146,050 $213,596,427 $154,656,770 














CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


The Carpenter’s Son. 

[Justin Martyr says that Jesus made yokes 
and plows. This poem was written by an 
English woman, an English carpenter being 
supposed to be the speaker]. 
**TIsn’t this Joseph’s son’’’—ay, 

Joseph, the carpenter,—same 
I thought as I’d find it; I knew 


it is he; 
trade as me; 
it was here; 


But wy sight’s getting queer. 
I don’t know right where as his shed must 
ha’ stood; 
tut often, as I’ve been a-planing ny wood, 


I’ve took off my hat,just with thinking of he 


At the same work as me. 
He wasn’t that set up that he couldn’t stoop 
down, 
And work 1n the country for folks in the 
town 3 
And I’li warrant he felt a bit pride, like I’ve 
aone, 
At a good job begun. 
The parson, he knows.that I’ll not make too 


free; 
But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 
When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a 
pew, 
And has thoughts not a few. 


I think of as 
Asis teacher 
men— 
Not he knows as 
shed 
Where 


the parson hissen, 
father and shepherd o’ 


how not 
and 
that 


much of the Lord in 


he earned his own bread. 

home to my missus,says she, 
¢ your key?’’ 
queer w ays, 


And when I 
** Are ye Wantil 
For she knows my 
for the shed 
(We’ve 


goes 


and my love 


been forty years wed). 


So I comes right away by myself, with the 
book; : 

And I turns the old 
look 


For the text as I’ve found, 
Were the same trade as 


pages and has a good 


as tells me as he 


me. 


I mark it? Ah, 
lief, 


Why don’t 
But I think I’d as 
1t go; 
It do seem that nice when I fallon it sudden— 
Unexpected, ye know. 
tee 


The Christmas Spirit. 
ELY. 


many 
with your 


Says so, 
leave, let 


ROBERT E. 


How many people have almost wished that 


Christmas would not come, or at least that 
its coming could be deferred some weeks 
or months. ‘‘I must give presents to this per 
son and that one and the other. So and So 
must be remembered by some gift this year. 
Alas! alas! Whata lot of money Christmas 
costs! How I have worked and worked to 
finish up the things I have undertaken to 


make for presents! I have simply worn my- 
self out with this wearisome Christmas shop- 
ping. Is it really worth while?’’ Something 
like this is what some of us think, even if we 
do not say it. And so while there are Christ- 
mas festivities without, there 1s not a joyous 
Christmas spirit within. 

To some, Christmas suggests receiving rath- 
er than giving. Boysand girls are wonder- 
ing what they are going to get. Dreams about 
good things are often more delightful than 
the things themselves. Candy tastes sweeter 
in fancy than in fact. Moreover, in tancy we 
never eat too much, whereas in fact —. When 
we dream about them, beautiful things are 
beautiful without a flaw. There is nothing to 
be desired to add to theircharm. A dream- 
land drum is noisier to the smail boy, a 


dreamland doll is cunninger to the small 
girl, than perhaps the actual drum and the 
actual doll will prove to be. Indeed, the 
Cnristinas of reality will be apt to fall short 
of the Christmas of anticipation, if our chief 
thougit is about ourselves and what we are 
going to get. 

So, then, these two classes of people are not 
ready for Christmas because they have not 
the Christmas spirit: The people to whom 


nuisance because of the work 
and the money it costs,and to whom giving to 
others is a disagreeable necessity: and the 
people to whom Christinas is chiefly an occa- 


Christmas is a 


EVENINGS Al’ HOME 


sion for getting as much as possible for one’s 
self. 


What kind of a spirit should we have to be 
ready for this gladdest day of the year? For 
we snall have poor success in getting ready 
for Christmas or anything else unless we 
know how. A great king of France once de- 
termined to feast the English ambassador at 
his court on a Christmas plum pudding. He 


obtained the recipe from London, instructed 
his cook himself about the various ingredients 
and how to mix them. But he did not know 
that the pudding must be boiled in a bag. 


And so the wisdom of the greatest king and 
the skill cf the most famons chef in Europe 


united in producing a mess which had to be 
served in a tureen like soup. Bunt we know 
weil enough how to prepare for a Christmas 
of the heart as well as of the stomach, if we 
will only try to do as well as we know. 

First of all, we must forget ourselves in the 
thought of others. A lady once said some- 
thing like this to Lord Shaftesbury: ‘‘Sir, you 
are so busy trying to help other people that 
you neglect yourself. You must think of your 


own soul.’’ ‘*Madam, he answered, ‘ 
sometimes forget that I have any soul.’’ Our 
own dear Quaker poet says, you kuow: 
‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 


alone. 


‘Save thou a soul and that shall save thine 
own,” 
A very little hoy once set about making 


a pincushion to give to his mother at Christ- 
mas. For weeks he toiled, pricking his fin- 
gers, Wearing out his own tiny patience and 
still more the patience of older sisters. 
He made all sorts of mistakes, but he would 
not give up. At last the pincushion was fin- 
ished, some days before Christmas came. He 
hid it, but too carefully, and then forgot where 
he had concealed it. After bitter tears and 
grievous searching, it was found. Whata 
happy Christmas that was! The little fellow 
almost forget to even wish for any presents for 
himself, the pincushion for his mother so 
filled his mind. 

One element in the Christmas spirit is over- 
looked, sometimes. You may call this ele- 
ment, honesty, truthfulness, justice—which- 
ever you please. It is better to render to oth- 
ers their just due than to give them 
A carriage maker once owed my father 
siderable sum of money. He could 
induced or compelled to pay the money but— 
he presented to my father a most niagnificent 
wheelbarrow, as resplendent as 4 cireus char- 
iot in gilt and red and blue paint. There 
something which ought to precede gift giving, 


his 


presents. 
a con- 


not be 


Ss 


and that is, bill paying. First discharge your 
genuine obligations, afterwards indulge your 
generous impulses. Be just before you are 


generous. 

A little girl went to buy 
forwhom she 
**For my motlier, she is ill,’’ 
swered. ‘‘Does your mother 
‘Oh no! She gives them to That is 
like too much of our giving. It is not gen- 
uine giving, it lacks truthfulness. 

The last element in the Christmas spirit to 
be mentioned is the brotherly spirit. Cnrist 
Jesus was not a member of any set or sect, or 
class or even family. ‘‘He that doeth my 
will is my brother said He. He was God’s 
gift to all men. For all He lived, for all He 
died. If we observe ‘His birthday as He 
would have us, we must have a_ brotherly 
feeling which is not limited to those who 
believe as we do, who think as we think, 
who are our fellow eitizens, who  be- 
long to our church or party. May it be pos- 
sible for each of us to say ‘‘my brother’’ to 
every man whom God calls ‘‘my ** That 


some oranges. She 
was getting them. 
the little girl an- 


like oranges?’’ 
me.’’ 


was asked 


son. 
leaves out nobody in all the world. 
a —-- 

The Most Perfect Home I 
little honse into the sweet incense of whose 
fires went no costly things. A thousand dol- 
lars served as a year’s living for father, moth- 
er and three children. But the mother was 
the creator of a home; her relations with the 
children were the most beautiful I have ever 
seen; every inmate of the house involunta- 
rilv looked into her face for the keynote of the 


ever saw Wasa 


day, and it always rang clear. From the 
rose-bud or elover-leaf—which, in spite of 
her hard housework, she always found time 


a 
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to put beside our plates at breakfast—down to 
the story had on hand to read in the eve- 
ning, t intermission of her in- 
always been and always 
will be my ideal of a mother, wife and home- 
maker. If to her quick brain, loving heart 
and exquisite face, had been added the appli- 
ances of wealth and enlargements cet wide 
culture, hers woula have been absolutely 
the ideal home. As it was, it was the best I 
have Helen Hunt. 


injures beyond repair certain cells 
brain being the nutri- 
the other organs be- 


she 
uere Was 
finence. She 


no 
las 


ever seen.— 
Worry 
of the brain, and the 
tive center of the body, 
come gradually injured, and when some dis- 
ease of these organs, or a combination of 
them, arises, death finally ensues. Worry is 
an irritant 1t certain points which produces 
little harm if it comes at intervals or irreg- 
ularly. Occasional worrying of the system the 
brain can cope with, but the iteration and 
reiteration of one idea of a disquieting sort 
the cells of the brain are not proof against. It 
is as if the skull were laid bare and the sur- 
face of the brain struck lightly with a hammer 
every few seconds with mechanieal preci- 
sion, with never a sign of a let-up or the fail- 
ure of a stroke.—[{ Pharmaceutical Products. 


be lovable; but to 
seif-consciousness is 
The one safeguard 


To Be Sensitive is to 
carry sensitiveness into 
to be very unlovable. 
against such a nature 1s to look out, and not 
in. To think what we may be able to do for 
other people, not what they might do for us, 
that is the keynote of harmony.—[Lilian 
Whiting. 


Medicine for Puss.—A little powdered sul- 
phur made into a paste with lard or unsalted 
butter and smeared upon the front paws now 
and then is an excellent thing to keep a cat 
in good condition, but care should be taken 
that there is no exposure to cold or wet until 
after the effeets of the medicine have passed 
off. Raw meat should not given save in 
cases where food is refused and it is necessary 
to build up the system. Then it should be 
given in sinall quantities, and be perfectly 
fresh and free from fat. 


be 


Reverence.—There is a little plant cailed 


Reverence in a corner of my soul’s garden, 
which I love to have watered about once a 


week.—| Oliver Wendell Hoiimes. 





A New Cure for Kiduey and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.— 


-Free to our Readers, 

DisorpDeERs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRves, 
called by botanists, the 
piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges river, East 
- India. It has the extra- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, “Lithates, ete., Which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York, 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him of 
ea y disease after sixteen years’ suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes thatin four weeks 
the Kav: a-Kava Shrub ¢ ured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt.. gives similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also te stify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders pec uliar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will maid you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will re commend it to others. 
it is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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Philip Deane’s Bargains. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ITTLE MRS Philip Deane limp- 





ed back into the house with a 
ts woful face. Her dainty sireet 
dress seattered Katie’s little 
| q pile of un-dust-panned litter, 
icencemeniel LL unnoticed. 

Why, Cicely!’’. Philip exclaimed. ‘You 
back?—why, what 1s the matter, dear?’ He 


threw down his paper and sprang to her side 
at the sight of her face. 
‘*T've turned my ankle, 
me!’’ 
**You blessed child! Is it so very bad, my 
They had only been married a few 


Phil,—O, dear 


darling? 
months and the old, lover’s words slipped cut 
‘*Is it so very bad?’’ 

“©. o ion" -not my ankle,’’ cried 
Cicely scornfully. ‘*But [can’t go shopping 
And there are all those beautiful, love- 


very easily. 
that 


now. 
lv bargains! Bess Breck was going and ‘Toi- 
nette Terrill. We were going to meet at Mi- 
chael’s—O, Phil, they’ve got such lovely 
doilies to-day at Michael’s, for nothing!’’ 
‘*Poor little girl, she shall have her doi— 
doi—what you may call ’em. ves, she shall! 
crooned Philip, over his rubbirg of the poor 
injured ankle. 

And at Bowen and Helm’s such beau-ti- 
ful ‘throws’—just for to-day, marked clear 
down to zero. Bess’ll have one and ’Toinette 
and—every body Everybody but me—O, 
Phil, it hurts me truly!’’ 

**Which?’’ he asked anxiously. The bar- 
gains were so mixed up with the poor little 


foot. 

‘*It—my foot. O,dear me, how horrid every- 
thing is!’’ 

Philip untied the dainty bonnet ribbons 
und laid her tenderly down on the 
Then he swathed the hurt ankle in 
cloths wet in liniment and got hera 


read—to ‘* forget it with.’’ 


couch. 
linen 


book to 


He himself went back to his paper. But 
not to read the rest of the market reports—O, 
no! He was hunting for bargains, too. 

‘*Poor little woman,’’ he was thinking com- 


passionately, **she shall have ’em. But, con- 
found it, where are they? I’ve got to get 
some light on ’em before I sail in. 
heart,’’ be said aloud, ‘‘whereabouts do they 
keep those precious bargains you’ve lost? I’d 
like to punch ’em!’’ 

Cicelv laughed plaintively. ‘‘O, they’re all 
there in the paper, but I don’t suppose a man 
could see thew if they were right under his 
blessed nose. It takes a woman.’’ 

‘“Oouldn’t, eh? A man couldn’t?’’ he 
thought. ‘* Let us see—‘ Handkerchiefs! 
Handkerchiefs!’ here we have it, ma’am—and 
‘Great stocking sale!’ —m-m-m. But where’s 
the doi-’inabobs and the—the ‘throws’y I 
shall have to pump the little woman again, 
sure.’’ Then, ‘‘I suppose there were other 
bargains you’d started for—stockings, now, 
or—ah—handkerchiefs or something of that 
sort,’’ he said, idly. 

**O, Philip Deane, the loveliest handker- 
chiefs at B. Prescott’s! Perfect little dreams 
for a farthing! And, did I tell you, ther’re 
going to ahout give away brilliantines at the 
Bird’s Nest to-day? O dear.” 

He took out his notebook and scribbled rap- 
idly behind the newspaper. ‘‘Ah—anything 
else, dear?’’ he said, yawning. 

‘*Well, that’s about all,’’ sighed Cicely, 
‘fexcept the gloves at the glove store and the 
chocolate creams they’1e selling at Perry’s—O, 
yes, and the ex-quisite tea gowns Steele Bros 
advertise for to-day.’’ 

Scribble, scribble. 
ped and Philip got up and 
arms lazily. ‘‘I guess J’ll 
dear—if you’re feeling better, 
said. 

**T’m all right,’’ Cicely murmured 
ly. The book was slipping out of her relaxing 
fingers. In another minute she was asleep. 

It was Philip Deane’s ‘‘day off’? from the 
editorial office of the Daily Newsmonger. He 
had planned what he called a ‘‘lazy lounge of 


Sweet- 


Then the pencil 
stretched his long 
take a run out, 
that is,’’ he 


stop- 


drowsi- 


a day,’’—there had been so many late hours 
recently and one or two whole nights. In the 
afternoon he had meant to take a run down 
to the club and swing the dumb bells with 
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the fellows. Cicely's plan for a shopping day 
had disarranged their usual outing together. 

Now, though, were changed. He 
had straightened his tired limbs and set his 
teeth for a ‘‘pull’’ at those blessed bargains 
of Cicely’s. She should not be cheated out 
of them—bless her! She should have every 
confounded one, or he, Philip Deane, would 
know why! 

It was a beautiful day and be swung aiong 
ata tine pace. Women down town in 
ping costumes, With the intent shopping look 
reminded him of 
with enticing an- 
again. All the 
shopping mad. 


things 


shop- 


pleasant faces, 


Show windows 


on their 
Cicely. 
nouncemwents reminded him 
worid and Philip Deane were 
!"* he said, plunging into 
a store courageously. ‘“‘I’d like to look at 
those—ah—‘throws’ that you advertise this 
morning,’’ he asked of the bright-faced clerk. 
‘*Bargainus, you know—ah—things you throw 
round over things and get tangled upin and 
stick to, you know.’’ 

The clerk glanced up in amused surprise. 
‘*Throws? OU, yes, we have some beauties that 
we're ulmost giving away to-day. They’rea 
very little shopworn, that’s all. You’d hard- 
ly notice it, but we’vs marked them down 
out of reason.’’ 

She chattered on, piling a bewildering as- 


‘*Well, here goes 


soriment of dainty silken searfs before him. 
They were in all delicate colors and combi- 
nations of delicate colors imaginable. Philip 


gazed at them bewildered. 
‘‘Ta@m in the throes, sure,’’ he groaned in- 
wardly. 

He handled them one after 
big, gingerly fingers, getting them 
bly confused and topsy-turvy. 

‘*How—ah—how much will take for 
the lot?’’ he asked at iength 1n despair. 

‘*The lo—O, all of them?’’ What in the 
world! Was the man going to make a corner 
in throws, or was he a mild lunatic? 

‘Why, ‘let me see—there are 
three—nine of them. I shall have to reckon. 
They’re different prices, you know.’’ 

**Couldn’t you—ah—lump ’em?’’ 
Philip meekly. 

The bright-faced little clerk did not appear 
She was sorting out the silken 
and jotting down neat, hasty fig- 
Her lips made a faint 


another, with 
inextrica- 


you 


one, two, 


suggested 


to notice. 
‘*beauties’’ 
ures on a slip of paper. 
chippering motion that fascinated Philip’s 
gaze. ‘‘M-m-m—feur-twenty,’’ she annuune- 
ed. ‘‘ Just think of it, only that for all these 
beauties!’’ 

Philip hurried away with the compact, soft 
little bundle under his arm. He felt mildly 
exhilarated—a war horse caparisoned for bat- 
tle. Thrills of excitement agitated his nerv- 
ous system. Ah, this was how the dear lit- 
tle woman felt, en? This was bargain hunt- 
ing, was it! 


The next item on the list was those doi- 
things. Now, what were doi-things? Fle ac- 


costed the floor walker. ‘‘Where do you find 
—ah—doi-m-im-m’s?’’ he asked, muttering the 
latter part indistinctly. 

** Duilies?’’ said the man 
counter, middle aisle!’’ 

‘*Eureka!—hit it first thing! ’We’re in luck, 
old boy.’’ And Philip marched down to the 
middle aisle, third counter. 

Another pleasant-faced girl confronted him 
with brisk earnestness. ‘‘Did you wish to 
look at our doilies?’’ she questioned. ‘‘We 
have a fine assortment andso cheap to-day!’’ 

She spread them out before him—big doi’ies 
and little doilies—long doilies and short doi- 
lies—doilies round and doilies square. Philip 
looked down at the little array helplessly. 
There were so many—great Cesar, enough 
to ‘‘doile’’ an army! He could take the lot, 
of course, but there weren’t tables and chairs 
enough to held ’em at home! 

**I—I’ll take half a dozen or so of these lamp 
mats,’’ he said at last, pointing out some ex- 
quisite little embroidered tumbler doilies. ‘‘T 


briskly. ‘*Third 


suppese these are the largest you’ve got? 
They seem rather small. Our amps are 
’” 


large. 

The polite little clerk hid her smile behind 
a slender hand and refused to look at her tit- 
tering neighbor. ‘‘Do you mean these?’’ she 
said gently, touching the doilies. ‘They 
are seventy-five cents a dozen to-day—yester- 


day they were a dollar. look sweet on 


a tea table!’’ 

‘*Yes, only we never use so many lamps as 
that,’’ murmured Philip. Then aloud, * Well, 
[’ll take a dozen.’’ - 

That was done! Next scholar 
** perfect little 
‘Can you tell me where 
that is, 


They 


may recite! 
O, ves, dreams of handker- 
chiefs’’—yes, ves. 
I'll tind perfect little dr ah—} 
kerchiefs?’’ he turned back to ask the polite 
little clerk. 

‘*HWandkerchiefs°—counter next the door 
left-hand side,’’ she said briskly. And it was 
not till he had inspected a dazzling display of 
gauzy things that he suddenly remembered 
that this was Michael’s and the bargain hanid- 
kerchiefs were at G. Preseott’s. 

Soto B. he went. He |} rhit 
a vox of ‘‘dreams,’’ and then 
to the Bird’s Nest to look at brilliantines. 
That was the worst of all. Did the httle 
an wear blue or pink or invisible green 
She always looked pretty as a pink—pink it 
should be, then. But how much to get He 
gazed despairingly at the shimmery lengths of 
cloth held up before him, with the light on it 
enticingly. She was little, Cicely was, very 
little. 


Frescott’s 


tramped iway 


‘*T’ll take four yards and a half,’’ he said 
with an air of experience that sat queerly on 
his bewildered, flushed face But now the 
bundles were getting uncomfortably numer- 


One dropped when he took another up 


stooped to } K 


ous. 
then two dropped when he 


that one up. The bundle of ‘‘throws’’ |} ce 
open and refused utterly to go back in its 
neat compass again. 

“e'°@ like to throw "em away,’’ he mu ered 
savagely, conscious that the brilliantine girl 
was laughing at him out of the corners of her 
eyes. 

He got the packages all together once re, 
and gripping them with the energy of des 
pair, went tramping out into the no 
shine to the bank. 

**T want to draw out twenty-five,’’ he said 
briefly. The cashier knew him and wonder- 
ed a good deal at the preoccupied, anxious 
expression on his usually jovial face. ** Deane’s 
got a bee in his bonnet,’’ he thought humor 
ously. A bee in his bonnet? A whole hive 


of bees! They were swarming. 

[It was one o'clock before he got back from 
the bank to the glove store. That came next 
in his bargain list. 

**What size do you want?’’ 
ly matron who presided there. 

**Size—size? O yes, size! Well, the little 
wom—-’’ he stopped in embarrassment. He 
had been thinking aloud. ‘*‘Mrs Deane kas 
very small hands,’’ he said stiffly. 

**Say a five and a half? Or a five?—that is 
very small.”’ 


asked the come- 


**Five then, by all means, and you might 
as well make it five pairs to make things 
correspond. Colors? Ah—colors—yes, col- 


” 


ors. Well, I’ve got hera pink brilliantine. 

**Wouldn’t pink gloves be a little 
The comely matron was smiling pleasantly. 
“And I don’t believe we have pink in stock, 
either. Now, how would some of the mode 
colors do—this delicate yellowish-brown, say, 
and this lovely tan?’’ 

** First-rate!’’ ejaculated Philip, 
**And anything else you toaink would be _ be- 
coming.’”’ 

He had had no lunch and was feeling a lit- 
tle faint, but still invincible. He would keep 
on till the bitter end—the little woman 
shouldn’t savy a man—her man—couldn’t see a 


showy?’’ 


relieved. 


bargain if ’twas under his very nose. Great 
Cesar, hadn’t he seen bargains enough this 
morning? 

**Creams at Perry’s,’’ he muttered, con- 


again. ** Bless her, she 
That’s something 


sulting his notebook 
shall have a quart of ’em! 
like shopping, now! 
**Could you tie it to one of these bundles? 
he asked, surveying the dainty little paper 
box with its ribbon handle. ‘I shall lose it, 
sure, if you don’t—and [ shall if you do,’’ he 


” 


groaned. ‘*Somethings is getting away from 
me all the time—they’re tewitched!’’ 

The list was ciosing. But the worst was 
yet to come—the tea gowns at Steele Bros. 


Philip went from form to form,dropping pack- 
getting 


ages and picking them up again and 











more and more uncertain. Would Cicely like 
the snuif-colored one with the rail fence of 
brown braid on its front? Would she like 
that lacy affair over there in the corner— 
what would Cicely like? 

At last he decided on a gorgeous gown in 
reds and tinsels, on a portly form by the 
It was cheerful looking, anyway, and 
bless 


door. 
the little woman was always cheerful, 
her. 

‘*T hope she’s a big enough woman he’s got 
it for!’’ whispered une clerk to another with 
a laugh. ‘‘That’s the largest tea gown in this 
shop! It’s immense.’’ 

Cicely heard his step in the hall and hob- 
bled out to meet him, her sweet face full of 
mild reproach. *‘ Why, Phil, how long you’ve 
—what’s that expressman here for? Why, 
Philip Deane, look at all those express bun- 
dles he’s bringing 1n!’’ 

‘* Bargains, dear—they’re not express bun- 
dles,’? murmured Philip wearily. ‘‘I hope 
they'll please you. I don’t helieve I forgot 
anything.’’ 

‘*Bargains?’’ gasped Cicely. 

**Yes—the handkerchiefs and the doi-what 
you may call ’ems, you know. I thought I’d 
run down and get ’em for you.”’ 

Ten minutes later Cicely sat among the bun- 
dles in blank dismay. She opened one after 
another with new qualms for every one. 
When the tea gown appeared from out its 
bulky wrappings, she uttered a little gasp of 
horror and sank down helplessly beside it. 

Of all things!—the dear boy—the dear boy! 
But he should not know how his dreadful 
“bargains’’ took her breath away. ‘‘The choc- 
olates are lovely. I’ll keep thinking about 
the chocolates,’’ she murmured, munching a 
big one slowly and trying not to see the gay 
tea gown. 

‘*Phil,’’ she said at the tea table, nodding 
over at him brightly, ‘‘the cho—the bargains 
are lovely. You didn’t forget a thing and you 
are a dear. But,’’ shaking he1 blonde head 
decisively, ‘‘I sha’n’t sprain ny ankle again 
~—you look all worn out, you poor boy!’’ 

SS 
The Independent Farmer, 
W. T. BECKER. 


A farmer drove up toa shoe stwre, hitched 
his team and stepped within. ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr Rippskin,’’ he said. 

‘*Ah, good morning, Mr Landside, nice 
morning,—anything I can do for you to-day?’’ 

‘*Well, yes, I think you can, that is,if we can 
make a deal. You see times are pretty dull, 
and I ain’t sold anything yet. I wanta pair 
of shoes for my wife, and a couple pairs for 
the boys, and as you know what sort of but- 
ter we make, I putin a jar of that and a few 
giozen of nice, fresh eggs. I thought perhaps 
I could turn ’em for some shoes.’ 

‘*1’m sorry, Mr Landside, for I like your 
butter, but we’ve got a good supply on hand 


now, andas for the eggs, I bhought some 
this morning. What are you asking for your 
butter?’’ 


‘‘Mr Hayfield had some in yesterday and he 
told me he got 18 cents.’’ 

‘‘Whew! Haytield must have found 
body soft. Why, Ican buy a cartload for 14 
cents: that’s the market; but you’re an old 
customer, Mr Landside, and you make good 
butter. Seeing you’ll trade it out TI won’t 
mind giving you a cent over the market.’’ 


some- 


“‘Can’t you split the difference aud make 
it 16?’’ 

‘“‘Couldn’t possibly; times are dull with 
me, too.’’ 

‘“*Will you take the eggs, tuo?’’ 

‘“‘That’s according to what you want for 


them; they’re way down, you know.’’ 
‘* Hayfield got 14 cents for his.’’ 
‘‘Huh! Must have sold his eggs where he 
did his butter. Twelve cents is the market. 
You can bring ’em in at that if you want to.’”’ 
A few minutes later, the shoe deal begins. 
‘‘How much is this pair, Mr Rippskin?’’ 
‘‘Those are solid calf, handsewed anda 
bargain at $2.75.’’ 
**Can’t you let ’em go at $2.50?’ 
**T couldn’t think of it: then 
what you want for the boys—only 


here’s just 
$2.25 a 


pair—just the thing.’’ 
‘*T think you ought tothrow off the extra 
quarter.’’ 
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**O, that’s rock bottom, Mr _  Landside. 
Those are the right sizes, too. Shall I put 
’em up for you?”’ 


or 


**I suppose so, Now, how do we stand 

‘*Let me see; 34 nounds of butter at 15c is 
$5.10 ;nine dozens of eggs at 12c¢ is $1.08; total 
$6.18. Twice $2.25 is $4.50 and $2.75 makes 
$7.25; $6.18 from $7.25 leaves $1.07 coming to 
me. Q, give me a dollar, that’s near enough’”’ 
—deftiy transferring the doilar to his till. 
‘*How’s crops this year, Mr Landside?’’ 

“Only middling, and what with low prices 
and an overstocked market one can scarcely 
scrape along.’’ 

**Ha, ha! Too bad for you fellows. IT some- 
times wish I weré a farmer; it’s tle most in- 
dependent life one can live.’’ 

‘*Yes, seems to me I’ve heard such 
talk before. I come in here, you set your 
price on my produce and I am obliged to take 
it. I buy goods of you and you set your own 
price onthem. If I don’t like your prices I 
ean Jet your goods alone. O, yes,we’re an in- 
dependent lot, we farmers.’’ 


Toil On! 


some 





There never vet was flower fair in vain, 
Let classic poets rhyme it as they wiil; 
The seasons toil that it may blow again, 
And the summer’s heart doth feel its every 
ill; 
Nor is a trne soul ever born for naught: 
Wherever any such hath lived and died, 
There hath been something for true freedom 
wrought, 
Some bulwark leveled on the evil side. 
Toil on, then, Greatness! thou art in 
right, 
However narrow sonis may call thee wrong: 
Be as thou wouldst be in thine own clear 
sight, 
And so thou wiltin all the world’s ere long: 
For worldlings cannot, struggle as thev may, 
Froin man’s great soul one great thought hide 
away. 


the 


—[James Russell Lowell. 
einem 
Township versus District Schuvol System. 
KNICKERBOCKER. 

For several years past the so-called township 
system has been advocated by many advanced 
educators and thinkers in the state of New 
York. where the district system is still in 
vogue. Certain it is that under the township 
system there would be fewer schools and 
better ones; the burden of taxation would be 
more evenly divided, and way-back districts 
would reap a benefit from assessments laid on 
railroads and other wealthy corporations from 
which they are now shut off. Children resid- 
ing in districts having a valuation of $10,000 
would share the benefits of first-class instrue- 
tion equally with those whose lots have fallen 
where the assessment runs up to fifty or a 
hundred thousand dollars, or even more. 

On the other hand,the adoption of the town- 
ship system as proposed would throw the 
schools into politics. The aspirations of teach- 
ers for positions in the best would 
bring about political favoritism,and the towns 
and villages in each county, taking the posi- 
tion that those who pay the most tax shonld 
have the most to say, would seek to control 
the school board, thus giving occasion for sec- 
tional strife. Cannot these political features 
be got rid of in some way? 

It is a notorious fact that in the state of New 
York the nomination for the oftice of school 
commissioner often falls to some politician as 
a reward for political service. Qualifications 
as to education or as to experience as an ed- 
neator do not enter into calculations such as 
these, anda mere politician is often thus 
thrust upon the people as the man who shall 
have the care of their children through the 
superintendency ot the schools,who shall pass 
upon the qualifications of teachers and as- 
sume charge of other grave responsibilities in- 
cumbent on the office. During the session of 
the New York legislature for 1895 and ’96, a 
bill was brought forward which, had it tecome 
a law, would have obliged all school commis- 
sioners to be holders of a first-grade teachers’ 
certificate under the uniform examination 
law. But the bill came to naught when it was 
found that there was a large number of school 
commissioners in the state who would be dis- 
qualified through being unable to pass such 
an examination. 


schools 
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The Busy World. 


Salaries of Kings.—Whereas the president of 
Switzerland receives a salary of $3000 a year, 
the King of Saxony, who is only a sort of 
sub-king, gets $735,000 a year. The president 
of France gets $125,000 and an allowance for 


expenses; the King of Austria, who rulesa 


territory one-eighteenth as large as France, 
receives $3,875,000 a year. The Russian em- 
peror has a state income of almost $9,000,000 


a year, besides drawing several millions more 
as chief of the house of Romanoff. The king 
of Italy enjoys an annual stipend of $2,858,- 
000. Great Britain pays to Queen Victoria 
$1,925,000, exclusive of the payment. made to 
the members of the royal family and their 
relatives,and exclusive of the queen’s revenue 
from the Duchy of Lancaster. 





A Tennessee Confession.—We let our tim- 
ber rot and buy fencing. We throw away our 
ashee aud grease and buy soap; we raise dogs 
and buy hogs: we raise weeds and buy veg- 
etables; we catch 5-cent fish with $4 rods: we 
build sehoolhouses and send our children off 
to be educated, and, lastly, we send our boys 
out with a $40 gun and a $10 dog to hunt 10- 
cent birds.—{ Murfreesboro News. 

The ‘‘Mob Mind.’”’—Tie idea of the humani- 
tarian awakening that accompanied the 
French Revolution was to lift the common 
folk—the third estate--from the slough of cus- 
tom to the plane of choice and self-direction. 
And for a hundred years the effort has been 
to explode superstition ,tu diffuse knowledge, 
to spread light, and to free man from the spell 
of the past and turn his gaze forward. The 
attempt has succeeded. The era of obscurant- 
ism is forever past. With school and book and 
press progress has been taught till with just 
the most damning phrase is ‘‘behind the 
times!’’ But we now see that a good aeal of 
the net resuit has been to put one kind of 
imitation in place of another. Instead of 
aping their forefathers, people now ape the 


many. The multitude has now the prestige 
that once clothed the past. Except where 


rural conservatism holds sway, mob mind in 
the milder forms of fad and craze begins to 
agitate the great deeps of society.—[Prof Ed- 
ward A. Ross, in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly. 


An Incendiary Prayer.—A white minister in 
a colored church asked an old deacon to pray. 
He offered a fervent prayer for the white 
brother, and among his many requests was the 
following: ‘‘’Noint him wid de kerosene ile 
of salvation, and sot him on fire. Put his 
handle to de gosnel plow and tie his tongue 
to de line ob truth.’”’ 


The President of tlie United States receives 
hundreds of letters every day, of which only 
about a dozen reach his eyes. More than 
half of them are from office seekers. 


Be Yourself.—It is not wise for a Peter to 
try to be a John, but rather to be the best 
Peter possible; and John to be the best John 
possible, rather than seek to be a Paul.—[Ma- 
ry Lyon. 


War is an ugly thing, but not the ugliest of 


things; the decayed and degraded state of 
moral and patriotic feeling which thinks 


nothing worth a waris worse.—/ John Stuart 


Mill. 


Ridicule.—We are accustomed to see men de- 
ride what they do not understand, and snarl 
at the good and beautiful because it lies be- 
yond their sympathy.—[Goethe. 








The Costs ina lawsuit over a ten-dollar 
steer at Decatur, Ala, were over $1200. 


To Resist with success the frigidity of old 
age, one must combine the body, the mind 
and the heart. To keep these in parallel vig- 
or. one must exercise,study, and love.—[ Bon- 
stetten. 





Grief can take care of itself; but to get full 
value of joy you must have somebody with 
whom to divide it.—[Mark Twain. 





Lost Time is never found again.—[Frank- 


lin 
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Why He Wasn’t Spanked. 
ONE OF UNCLE TED’S TRUE STORIES. 

It was two days before Christinas, years 
ago, when [I was a little boy. Mother sent 
me upon an errand to the further end of the 
island. 

‘Be sure to 
**for there’s lots of work 
be back by 3 o'clock Don’t stop to 


come right home ”’ she said, 
to do, and you must 
play.”’ 


‘“*All right, mother.’’ I said and ran along, 
did my errand, and started back. In a few 
minutes I met Sammy Scott and two other 
boys 


‘**Hullo, Ted. Come on with us over to 
Sam's barn,’’ they said. ‘*He’s got a wild 
squirrel in a cage, and a hen on a nest in the 


upper haymow, and the cutest bossy you ever 


saw. 
‘*All right,’’ I said, thoughtlessly, and 
away we all ran to the barn, where we were 


once it seemed 
no fun in any- 


having a fine time until all at 
to meast'iough there was 

thing. I couldn’t understand why. Then it 
occurred to me that I had disobeyed 
mother. I couldn't feel good after that, for 


conscience told me I had done wrong. But 
when I found it was after 5, and quite dark, 
I was really frightened. 

‘*Why, Ted. where have you been? What 
has happened’ I’ve been almost distracted 
fearing you were lost,’’ cried my mother as I 
entered the house. But when she learned 


that I had disobeyed her, she was justly an- 
gry and said she would have to punish me. 
That night the other children were all 
given their bath in the big clothes tub in the 
kitchen, but I was sent up to bed in disgrace. 


I could not sleep, for feeling so bad, and 
at last mother came up and we had a long 
talk about it. such as only a loving mother 


can give her boy 

‘*But you will have tu be punished in the 
morning,’’ she said. 

Now we were very 
made sore little things for 
for our parents, but as for 
we felt fortunate if we got a ‘‘square 
once aday. So breakfast was a light meal, 
as mother was saving what little she had for 
a Christmas dinner We helped her clear 
away the dishes, but before doing the other 
work, mother sent the children out of the 
kitchen. Then she said to me: 

‘*Now, Ted, I have decided that you should 
have a hard spanking for being so naughty 


We children had 
other 


poor. 
each and 
buying presents— 


meal 


yesterday. But before that, you shall have 
your bath.’’ 
I got the tub, and undressed, and jumped 


in. I washed quickly. Before I could get 


into my clothes, mother said: 


‘**Come right here, sir, and take your 
spank—’’ 
Just then there was a loud knock at the 


outside door and in walked the butcher carry- 
ing a basket. 

‘*Here’s a big fat turkey and some cranber- 
ries Squire Perkins sent over for the parson’s 
Christmas dinner,’’ he said. Mother was de- 
lighted, and very happy, and they had a long 
talk. I dressing and when the 
butcher left expected to get my licking. But 
mother turned to me all smiles, she had for- 
gotten about the punishment, and said: 


finished 


“Ted, cun and get me some paper with 
which to singe the turkey.’’ 
And that is why I wasn’t spanked. But I 


tried never to disobey mother again. 
EE 


His Lordship. 


ELLIS. 


One morning early in spring we hearda 
mournful chirping near our door, and looking 
about, discovered a small brown prairie 
chicken, that said by 1ts pathetic looks and 
lonesome notes,as plainly as a chicken conld, 
that it was lust. We took it in, thinking it 
quite a curiosity, and tried to make it wel- 
come and at And so far from being 
wild or frightened, he from the first seemed 
to consider himself one of the family. 

Petting did not develop the most lovely 
traits, however, for he svon showed a disposi- 
tion to tyrannize over the other creatures 
about. He was on good terms with all of the 


home. 
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stayed about near the 
house, Lut never condescended to associate 
with his relatives of the farmyard, and re- 
sented it if they ventured too near the house, 
driving them away witha great show of fierce- 
ness and authority. Rover and our ¢at had 
been honored members of the household long 
before his lordship came, but they were both 


family, and usualiy 


obliged to yield to him. Did he see Rover 
iving comfortably in a shady spot, he would 


rush upto him with wings extended, and 
scold in a threatening way, and Rover, with 
head and tail down,would meekly seek a new 
refuge from his torventor. He would walk 
boldly into the kitehen,stretch his head under 
the stove, and pussy would tly in terror. He 
would generally settle down in the places left 
by them, for afew minutes, making a low 
chuckling sound of content,as though to prove 
himself the victor. 

One day, as we were eating dinner, and his 
lordship was walking about waiting for any 
stray bits that might be thrown him, he sud- 
denly flew up and alighted in the middle of 
the table, which we considered a decided 
breach of good manners. His attacks appeared 
to be mere bluster,as it did not seem to be his 
purpose to quarrel,only to drive away intrud- 
ers, possibly in what he considered self-de- 
fense, though it may be that his beak was 
sometimes used to aid him. However, nothing 
defied his rule. Considering his size and abil- 
ity to defend himself, he was quite brave, 
more so, it appeared on one occasion, than at 
higher race. He was 
sitting quietly in the sun on the doorstep, 
when a tramp came suddenly around the cor- 
ner of the house. His lordship at once flew at 
him.and the tramp, evidently thinking this a 
new kind of foe, hastily turned and left. 

He stayed with us all summer,seeming well 
satisfied with his home, till the cool nights 
came on in the fali. Then one morning he 
was missing, having, as we supposed, joined 
some of his own kin. 
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Christmas Conjuring. 


[Copyrighted.] 


least one member ofa 





This admirable little trick is the invention 
of Mr David Devant. In its essence, it is 
simply the passage of an ordinary sewing 
thimble from the forefinger of one hand to 
that of the other, or to some other desired 
spot, but the amount of diversity which may 
be introduced even into so simpie an effect is 
surprising. 

Asa preliminary, the performer 
quire the power of ‘‘paiming’’ the thimble aft- 
er the manner shown in Fig 1. The thimble 
being, in the first instance, placed on the tip 


must ac- 





Fia 1. 


latter is rapidly 
which closes 


of the forefinger, as a, this 
bent into the fork of the thnmb, 


upon it (See 6 in same figure). The finger 
being again extended, the thimble is left 
‘*nalmed,’’ as in ec. A reverse movement 


brings the thimble from the fork of the thumb 
to the tip of the finger again. The sleight by 
no means difficult of acquisition, and if per- 
formed vith the arm in motion, the smaller 
movement of the finger is quite invisible. The 
only point requiring special] caution is to keep 
the nand, wherein the thimble is palmed, with 
its back towards the audience. 

Snace permits giving only one or two of the 
possible ‘‘passes.’’ Mr Devant usually begins 
by holding the hands as shown in Fig 2, the 
right hand having a thimble on the forefinger 





and the left having a thimble concealed in the 
fork of the thumb. He waves the right hand 
backward and forward alternately before and 
behind the others. As the fingers of the right 
hand pass out of sight behind the left,the vis 
ible thimble is palmed as above 

At thesame moment the forefinger of the left 
hand is bent and again extended with the 
thimble on it, the effect to the spectators he- 
ing that it has flown from the one forefinger tu 
the other. 

A very good effect is 
the forefinger (with the thimble on it) 


descri bed 


produced by putting 


in the 





mouth, and reproducing the thimble from the 
back of the head; then inserting it in one ear 
and bringing it out of the other. Such, at 
least, is the effect to the eve of the spectator. 
As a matter of fact, the forefinger is rapidly 
bent in its passage to the mouth, and leaves 
the thimble palmed as above described, only 
the bare finger passing actually into the 
mouth. The second thimble, palmed in the 
other hand,is then produced from the back of 
the head; and the passage from ear to ear is 
effected in like manner. 

Another pretty effect may be produced, tne 
performer in a position, by 


being seated 
= 


bringing the hands down thrice with a slap 
upon the knees, at the same time, after the 
manner of the ‘‘fly away, Jack; fly away, 
Jill,’’ of Gur childhood, saying ‘‘One, two, 
three!’’ Atthe word ‘‘three,’’ the thimble 
passes from the forefinger on which it was 


first seen to the other. 

The principle of the trick once mastered, it 
will be an easy matter for the amateur to ar- 
range other passes for himself, though it will 
probably be some time before he is able to ex- 
ecute them with the ease and finish of the in- 
ventor. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

4. ANAGRAM—Three cities in the United 
States (use any of the letters in either line to 
make the cities, not all the letters for either 
city being in the same line). 

HACCIFIAC 

A BOSTON GIRLS. 

ROMANCE 

5. TRANSPosITIONS—Fill the first blank with 
a word of three letters. and each succeeding 
blank with the same three Jetters transposed. 

— — pleasure to —. 

6. CHARADE— My second, carrying my whole, 
entered my first. 

7. GEOGRAPHICAL—Find a town in Massa- 
chusetts and one in Arkansas, which when 
spoken together ,will form a common slang 


expression. 
8. Drop LETTER 
—H—I—T—A—G—E—T—N—. 





One Week Longer remains in which to 
compete for the five prizes for the best anec- 
dotes, dialogs or little stories to go with the 
picture of two girls printed in the issue of 
Nov 27. The contest closes on Jan L 

‘*As to the claim that ice cream will cure 
the hiccoughs,’’ said Uncle Allen Sparks, 
‘‘my experience with several young nieces 
convinces me that the only thing ice cream 
will cure is the craving for ice cream, and it 
only does that temporarily.’’ 








REALLY FORGOTTEN? 


HAD SANTA CLAUS 
Snow Houses. 
SPRAGUE W. CHAMBERS. 








Yesterday I chanced to see several boys and 
girls busily engaged in building a snow house. 
They used blocks of snow, but somehow, 
when their structure reached about such a 
hight,over it would topple. But at last, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, they had it fin- 
ished. It was not a very pretty affair, with 
its rough, irregular walls and board covering 
fora roof. That afternoon I went over and 
showed them bow I used to build snow houses 
when a boy; and the next day, after one was 
completed,they seemed so pleased with it that 
Ithought perhaps my young friends who read 
this paper would like to learn how they are 
made. 

In the first place a good-sized mound of 
snow is thrown up and made hard and smooth 
with a shovel. Then,just before dark, several 
pails of water should be sprinkled over the 
entire surface. In the morning the outside 
will be nicely frozen, when a small hole fora 


door may be cutin one side. Through this 
hole the inside can be dug out with a short 
handled fire shovel, or rounded shingle, until 


the walls and ceiling are but four or five inch- 
es thick. We now have a nice, weil-lighted 
house which, when attacked by warm days, 
does not fall but merely settles together a bit, 
and with the next freeze is stronger than 
ever. Jf desired, extra rooms may be added 
in the same way, the snow taken from the 
inside furnishing an excellent start. Large 
drifts may also be used and save the labor 
of building mounds. 





Rats and Mice. 
WHITE RIBBON. 





The best way to destroy mice and rats is 
to catch them. For mice, I set apan or wide- 
mouthed washbow1], in closet or cellar, filling 
it with milk or water upon which bran has 
been sprinkled. Five drowned mice have 
been found 1n one earthen washbowl in the 
morning. For rats, a larger vessel must be 
set, such asa barrel or tub. Partly fill with 
water, sprinkle bran on the surface, tie a bit 
of meat or tish as bait,to achip,and let it float 
on the water. Make a walk of board for the 
rats to climb up on, and the trap is ready. 

I have caught many mice with bowls and 
tin kettles. Use a strip of pasteboard an inch 
wide by four long. Bend in the middle, 
forming a rectangular triangle. To one end 
pin a bait of meat, fish or cheese and stand 
the strip on one end on the shelf, balancing 
one edge of the kettle on the corner where it 
is bent. The other edge of the kettle’s mouth 
rests on the shelf, and the baited end of paste- 
board bends forward inside of the mouth, 
The mouse must go inside, directly under the 
mouth, to nibble the bait, and as the slight- 
est jar disturbs the kettle from its precarious 
position, Mr Mouse is imprisoned. A larger, 
heavier device may be used for rats. A trap 
must be washed or smoked out every time it 
has entertained a rodent. Never let children 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


destroy or see them destroyed. Have a relia- 
ble adult dispatch them painlessly. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


The Broom.—I enjoyed 
Young Folks’ Editor very much and shall 
be much pleased to have him write the other 
story he prumised. You would meet witha 
welcome from the children, if not from their 
parents, Mr Editor, if you were to call at 
their homes. Ina family where there were 
two or more children, perhaps there would be 
more mishaps than you and your niece met 
with. My mother says that if you came to 
our house and played with my little brother, 
who 1s very noisy, she would be tempted to 
drive you out with a broom. She does not 
think you should be allowed to give children 
ice cream, etc. You must not wind what the 
parents say, for the Tablers will all take your 

art. Now write and tellus ahout Stephen. 

A High Sehool Girl. 

If I ever get around to your house it 
will be in summer, when we can play out- 
doors, out of respect for your mother and the 
broom.— (i. 2. & ; 








the story by the 


Send Name and Address.—Snow Flake sends 
10c to join a letter circle. Does she imagine 
a letter would reach her signed by that name? 
Our would-be letter circlers must send us 
their name, address and age, together with 
the 10c required. 


A Young Stamp Collector.—I would like to 
have tle young folks who read this, and 
who collect postage stamps, write to me. I 
would like to exchange stamps with them. I 
have a magic lantern, telescope, books and 
stamps to exchange for old postage and reve- 
nue stamps. I live on a farm three miles 
from town. Weare only five miles from the 
Sac and Fox Indian reservations.—| William 
Ebersole, Box 495, Toledo, Ia. 
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Just for Fun, 








‘*O Bridget! I told you to notice when the 
apple boiied over.’ 
**Sure I did, mum. 


eleven.’’ 


It was a quarter past 
‘*Hobs has quit the harness business since 
bicycles are so popular.’’ ‘‘What is he do- 
ing’’’ ‘‘He is making milking-stools; he says 


he doesn't think anything can be invented 
that will run the cow out of her job.’’ 


Bad news and a soft-boiled should ale 


ways be broken gently. 


oo 
eee 





‘‘The judge. lawyers and everybody else 
were trying their best to extract from an Irish 
witness something abont the speed of a train. 

‘*Was it going fast?’ asked the judge. 

‘* “Aw, yis, it were,’ answered the witness. 

‘¢ ‘How fast?’ 

** *Oh, purty fasht, 

‘* *Well, how fast?’ 

‘* “aw, purty fasht.’ 

‘* ‘Was it as fast as a man ean 


your honor.’ 


9% 


run: 





** “aw, yis.’ glad that the basis for an anal- 
ogy was supplied. ‘As fasht as two minn kin 
run.’ ’ 

Little Sister: What’s the diff’rence ’tween 
*lectricity and lightnin’? 

Little Brother: You don’t have to pay 
nuthin’ fur lightnin’. 

‘*It’s your wife at the telephone,’’ said the 


office boy. 

‘**Tell her I’m out for the afternoon.’’ 

‘*He says to teli you he’s out for the after- 
noon, mum.’’ 


Working Bee: A feliow came 
hunting for our nest to-day. 

Queen Bee: What did you do? 

Working Bee: Those ot us who happened 
to be around at the time gave him a few 
points. 





around here 








There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 


Your dealer should have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A regulator that cannot fall 
L yay D | E Particulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578, Toronto, Canada 











BED WETTING Seri stir tiommingtoo.t 
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The carriage of a 
uzz-saw doesn’t 
move very fast, but 
if a man stays on it 
Al long enough he will 
ili] presently be sawn 
asunder, The pro- 
cess of gradual 
bodily decline and 
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loss of energy which leads finally to con- 
sumption is not always very rapid, but if 
it isn’t stopped it will presently begin to 
saw its way into the most vital part of the 
body, the lungs. There would be very 
little consumption if every family would 
keep Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery in the house, and use it whenever feel- 
ing ‘‘out of sorts.’’ It keeps the entire 
body in such a high condition of health 
and forcefulness that wasting diseases have 
no chance to get a foot-hold. A teaspoon- 
ful or two before meals, in a little water, 
gives the digestive organism power to as- 
similate the blood-making, nerve-toning, 
strength - building properties of the food. 

It enables the liver and excretory system 
to clear the circulation of bilious poisons 
and remove all waste matter from the body. 
It replaces worn out tissue with hard mus- 
cular flesh, and changes weakness and 
debility into active power and nerve force. 

The originator of this great “‘ Discovery.”’ 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., is chief consulting 
physician to the great Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., at the 
head of a staff of nearly a score of eminent 
associate physicians and surgeons. He has 
acquired, in his over thirty years of active 
practice, a reputation second to no living 
physician in the treatment of obstinate, 
chronic diseases. His prescriptions must 
not be confounded with the numerous 
**boom’”? remedies, “‘extracts,’’ ‘‘com- 
pounds,’’ and ‘“‘sarsaparillas,’? which a 
profit-seeking druggist is often ready to 
urge as a substitute. Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cines are the product of wide experience 
and deep study. Any one may consult 
him by mail free of charge. 





— AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 







Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
144 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
by will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

arge Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE éo: Box110 Voncord Junction, Mass, 













Should send at once tor Special Premium 


BOYS List. Just issued. Watches, Prinung 
Presses, Cameras, and many 

Valuable Articles are to be GI VEN 

AWAY. e ° 


New York Ledger, Ledger Building, New York. 
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Sure Care. ti home: book 
free. Dr. 8.RICE, Box 
444, Smitivilie, § we Es 








CUREDat HOME 
No Pain. Book Matled FREE, 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


regulator never fails; box free 
Wis. 





LADIES, my monthly 
Mrs. Lb. Rowan, Milwaukee, 


PIN MONEY 


We offer every lady a chance to earn 8 to 10 dollars a 
week, making sample darns at home, which we use 
show our customers what wonderful work can be done on 
the Imperial Darning Machine. 

Mends anything. A thing of life. 
No canvassing; your work is done 
at home, and your business with us 
is confidential. Send 50 cents in 
money or postal note, and machine 
with material and yarn will be sent 
free of all charges to your address, 
and you can start right in and work 
for us. All instructions and — les 
sent with machine. No materials 
to buy. Agents Wanted. 


We refer you to any mercantile Agency as to our 
standing. 


STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 


101 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Fanny’s Folly. 

CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 

HAT’S what all the family called 
it when Fanny Elton spent tne 
entire amonut of her vear’s sav- 





ings—$28.70—for a camera and 
outfit. This occurred last suin- 
mer, and the young enthusiast 
took much pleasure and inany 
pictures with her beloved little ‘‘four by 


” 


tive snapshot. 

But it really seemed as if it was all 
and no income, until a happy thought struck 
Miss Fanny during the early part of October. 


outrgo 


Then she began to work out a settled plan 
which has brought her more cash than she 


spent for the photograph camera and all ma- 


terials—in fact, it left her comparatively 
‘‘rich’’ for Christmas gift-giving. But I'll 
tell you of this plan which she conceived 


and carried ont. It was to get as many differ- 
ent pictures as possible, of people and places 
about the village,and paste them into a ‘* Vil- 
lage Photograph Album,’’ duplicating the 
prints and the aloum for as many ofthe 
friends and neighbors as cared to buy the 
completed book. 

This souvenir of familiar scenery and faces 
jnakes a mostinteresting and valuable memen- 
to,and orders are being received even now, 
from such as did not at first realize the pleas- 
ures of its possession. There are tlhe sober 
faces of the ‘‘big guns’’ of the place; the 
smiling features of happy children, proud to 
stand up and be ‘‘took’’ for publication; the 
village school, grouped in front of the school- 
with the teacher seated on the _ stens. 
circle is also represented 
in acosy group, as it appeared at the last 
meeting; while many bright bits of land- 
scape, water views, houses, flash-light views 
of interior home corners, and last, but not 
least, of every baby who conld be got in front 
of the camera—they are all within the 
of this little village history without words. 

As the vears go by and the babes grow up 
and the older members pass away; as new 
structures of greater pretension take the 
place of old landmarks, and grassy meadows 
turn to yards and flower gardens, such a book 
as this becomes of inestimable interest to the 
people who live among the scenes and faces it 
has caught and fixed and rescued from the de- 
stroying hand of time. 

Tne idea of the ‘‘ village photograph album’’ 
is worthy of adoption, perhaps in moditica- 
tion according to circumstances, by anyone 
who has a camera and who appreciates the in- 
terest which attaches to old pictures. If you 
cap try it, even in @ small way, you will find 
ample compensation, even if you produce but 
one book ‘‘for memory’s sweet sake.”’ 

aa 
A Hygienic Soap. 


SARAH RODNEY. 


house 


The ladies’ sewing 


covers 


this excep- 
who is an 


\ friend gave me the recipe for 
tionaliy ni Her brother, 
eminent physician and surgeon, would use no 
other, if possible, for bathing and cleansing 
wounds and sores, considering it superior to 
any other suap in existence for those pur- 
He always kept it in his office and 
either she orthe servants made it for him 
from the following rules: 

Take 5 lbs beef tallow, 


nice Soap. 


poses 


melt and allow to 


eoo] until it will bear your finger, and 1 can 
concentrated lye. Pour over the lye 1 quart 
of tomato juice, the tomatoes having pre- 


viously been strained through a colander, ex- 
tracting seeds and skins,but allowing as much 


of the pulp as possible to work through. Aft- 
er pouring the tomatoes over the lye, allow 
this also to cool. 

The secret of snecess with this soap lies in 


having all of the ingredients properly cooled. 
If put together too warm the soap will be 


MOTHERS AND 


ruined. When it becomes of the proper tem- 
perature, pour the tallow into the tomato 
juice and Jye, stirring siowly until it is the 
consistency of thick molasses; then add one 
tablespoon each of aqua ammonia and pow- 
dered borax, and 4 ounce of some fragrant 
oil, individual taste dictating that. Line bak- 
ing tins with coarse brown paper, well oiled. 
Pour the soap into the tins, allowing. it to 


harden until it will cut smoothly and easily 
with a knife. Now mark out the bars or 
cakes. After it is perfectly cold) and hard it 


is difticult to cut the cakes evenly. 

This tomato soap really possesses so many 
praiseworthy qualities besides its hygienic 
Virtues that too much can hardly he said of 
it. First, it is excellent for the complexion, 
Which ought to commend it to ‘‘ladies  fair,’’ 
as it both whitens and heals the skin, besides 
reluoving tan and freckles. you 
know just what von are using, and that there 
is nothing whatever injurious in its forma- 
tion. Also itis very nice for washing dishes, 
as it does not rouzghen and chap the hands as 
the prolonged use of stronger, coarser articles 
is inclined to Anyone who has once 
made and used it will never if possible he 
without it in the family. And it really is 
very simple to make. It can be done during 
the tomato season or canned tomatoes will do 
just as well, 


Besides, 


do. 


This same formula, using buttermilk in 
the place of the tomatoes makes a white 
svap: the tomato is a light pink. But 


buttermilk soap is so easily obtained else- 
where it is hardly worth the trouble of mak- 
ing it yourself Although recently, when 
making the tomato soap, a double quantity 
Was made, using mutton tallow and_ butter- 
miik for one-half in place of the beef tallow 
and tomatoes. It looks very nice, but as all 
soap requires age before using the quality has 
not been tested yet. 

it is a good plan when making your own 
soap to make enough so you can keep a year’s 
supply in advance, as the quality of old soap 


is much superior to new. It requires a long 
time to mellow and ripen properly for pleas- 
ant, protitable use. This is one reason why 


sole people object to homemade soaps, con- 
demning them as harsh, ete, when the fauit 
really hes in themselves in using the article 
before itis fit for use—when not properly 
cured. 


A Woman’s World. 





The world to others may be wide. To me 

It is a cottage, rather small, and three 

Dear people whom I love. and who love me. 
Godey’s Magazine. 


a 
Our Girls’.Gowns. 
LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


Here in New York the ready-made gowns 
are so cheap and stylish that one wonders why 
any girl should ever have her gowns made by 


a dressmaker. For instance, for the business 


girl—teacher, stenographer, etc—I saw a 
tine dark blne broadeloth tailor-made blouse 
and skirt—just the gown for street and busi- 
ness wear—silk lined throughecut—for $20. 
It was bonght by a business girl here. She 
made a blue velvet toque trimmed with a 


steel butterfly and white ostrich tips, wears 
her last vear’s mink boa and muff and looks 
as ‘‘swell’’ as any on Fifth avenne. 


This girl never wears her business gown 
at home, and by the way, she makes all her 
own house gowns, over linings which she 
has fitted by an excellent modiste. She is 


fond of biue. One of her evening gowns isa 
light blue nun’s veiling draped over blue silk 
—she bought the veiling for 55 cents per yard 


ata bargain sale, and the silk for 50 cents 
per yard at another bargain sale. The trim- 
ming for the low neck and sleeves was 


white swans down, which she had had ona 
dressing sack in more prosperous days. It 
cost her $1 to have it cleansed at the dyer’s. 
The little blue gown is a beauty and it cost 
her just $10, and if prt up forsale in Wana- 
maker’s would be ticketed $50. 

My girl—I call her mine because she often 
comes to see me—-has one extravagance— 
white underskirts. She is proud of being an 
exquisite needle woman and she certainly 
makes the prettiest white underskirts I ever 


DAUGHTERS 





hand-made lin- 


convents of Paris. 
in be 


saw—and I have seen French 
gerie straight from the 
Skirts which are ticketed $15 
copied by my friend for just $4. 
gance comes in with the laundress’s 
that’s all. 

It is wonderful how much better a girl suc- 


apiece ¢: 
The extrava- 
Dill, 


ceeds in life when she dresses well. No one 
wants a doway. Dainty lingerie and a well 
made gown gives a giri self-respect and con- 
fidence, and Shakespeare well knew tlie 


worth of dress when he devoted a long speech 
upon it to his characters, a man, 
though, by the way, bus none the less applic- 


one of 


abie to girls: ‘‘Costly thy habit as thy 
purse 
To be sure, dress should not occupy all our 


have 


This business girl I 
quiet way 


time and attention. 
meutioned does more good, in a 
and according to her means, than the Vander- 
bilts do. She has her old women to give alms 
to and her girls who work for three dollars 
per week. O, there are manv of 
in New York. She is always giving to 
herself and begging friends to 
them also. This gitl will 
wherever she goes—she has taste in 


yes, those 
tbpen 
her give to 
SUCC eed 


dress, in 


business 





manners, in reading, in selecting friends, and 
best of all, she has a good warm. heart and 
an unselfish nature. 
Seen at the Art Rooms. 
M. K. 8. 
One of the latest, and perhaps one of the 


most absurd of fads is the use of monograms 
and trade-marks, in the decoration of photo 
graph frames. The autograph and monogram 
fad has had its day, and the persistent collec 

tor has found a newer way of using a part at 
least of his treasures. The monograms are 
cut out in the neatest manner and pasted, ac- 
cording to the fancy, upon a white paper 
frame. The size or pattern of the frame is 
immaterial, and neither is it necessary that 
the monograms should have any especial 
character. Those cut from the dainty note 
paper of one’s friends are not more desirable 
than those obtained from circulars, 
advertisements or cards. 

Aside from this particular fancy, there is 
little that is new among innumerable 
things designed for holding photographs. At 
the usual 


busipess 


the 
the decorative art rooms one sees 
frames covered with imaterials—cre- 
tonnes, linen. silk, white kid, ete Many of 
the linen ones are elaborately embroidered in 


Various 


tinsel and jewel work. A large nuimber are 
painted in flower design upon white paper 
and are so well done as to be very artistic 


The fashion of filling every available place in 
one’s loom with pictures of friends has given 
kind of 
We saw soine charming frames in 
in the use of 
covered with 
birch bark. If one can also use a_ brusb, lit- 
tle landscapes in sepia will transform 
useful gifts into prettiest of 
Very simple and charming calendars are also 


to every holder a steadily increasing 
vogue. 
house of a friend who is skilful 


tools, 


the 
made of wood and neatly 


these 


the souvenplrs. 


shown in the decorative art parlors. These 
are hand painted upon white paper, or dain- 
tily etched with pen and ink. 

There has been within a few years a great 


improvement in the artistic quality of the 
embroideries seen at these rooms. We still 
see embroideries with the effect of brush 
work, so minute and careful is the shading, 
so true to nature is the coloring. But exact 
truth to nature is not the province of decora- 


tive art, and the result of such over-elabora- 
tion is neither restful nor satisfying. Conspic- 
uous among examples of this sort is a center- 


piece for a dinner table embroidered with 
lilacs. No artist in water colors could 
achieve a more flawless piece of work. It 
was absolutely perfect of its kind. And the 
price put upon it ($60) seemed little enough 
to pay for such perfection. A centerpiece 


with the thistle for a motive was quite as 
beautiful in its way, but I noticed on the op- 
posite side of the room a table cover embroid- 


ered with conventionalized thistles in soft 
colors, on a deep cream-colored ground, with 
littse if any shading, and the result was in- 


comparably more successful. 
ncaa inant 


The Greatness of life is sacrifice.—[Ouida. 
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THE INNER MAN. 


Breakfast Reform. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


An Englishman upon returning from his 
first visit to America said, ‘‘ Those Americans 
are a lot! They all eat the same 
breakfast, oatmeal and steak.’’ What a state- 
ment to travelabroad! It almost tempts us to 


queer 


shout back ‘‘Rare beef and ale!’’ But se- 
riously, is there not a grain of truth in our 


British cousin’s remark? 

We give careful attention to the midday and 
evening meal, but as a rule we are neglectful 
of our meal. Women should 
careful study of breakfast dishes if 
one reason—it is a short journey 
bed to the table, and unless one has a consti- 
tutional after arising, the appetite will need 
to be tempted, so that sufficient nourishment 
may be taken to last until noon. Have you 
never experienced that hollow,hollow feeling, 


make a 
but for 
from the 


first 


somewhere from ten to twelve o’clock, 
when your stomach seemed a bottomless pit, 
vour head felt dizzy and your knees were 


unsteady? That was the result of insufficient 
nourishment for the hours before the dinner 
or noonday lunch,and no matter how heartily 
you partook at noon, a beadache usually fol- 
lowed in the afternoon. 

There are numerous occupations where 1t 
is impossible to procure a lunch during the 
forenoon; many, however, can leave the office 


or factory fora glass of milk or sandwich, 
hut how much better if the good wife had 
made the breakfast so appetizing that one 
could not do otherwise than eat a good sub- 


stantial meal. There are some who, from di- 
gestive disorders, are unable to eat heartily in 
the morning, but the majority of mankind 
needs a nourishing meal with which to start 
the day’s work. 

The breakfast reform should begin with the 
Oatmeal when properly cooked is de- 
licious. Many boilit ten minutes and call 
it done; to the contrary, even the crushed 
grain should be cooked (steamed) several 
hours before it is fit to be put into the stom- 
ach. But there is a great variety of cereals 
besides oatmeal, as our Engiish friend would 
have discovered had he attended the recent 
food exhibit held in Boston during September 
and October—dozens of preparations of 
wheat, barley, corn, rye, ete, which make it 
possible for the American housewife to place 
an entirely different dish of porridge upon 
the table for every day in the week. 

Among the many wheat preparations 1s 
wheatlet, which by a peculiar process is tne- 
ly granulated without losing its valuable nu- 


cereal. 


tritive qualities. Like hasty pudding, the 
water should be boiling hot before the meal 


is sifted in; it should boil the same length of 
time, twenty Ininutes, stirring constantly, and 
should kept free from lumps. Cracked 
wheat, to be just right, should be baked: pick 
it over, wash, add the correct amonnt of salt 
and boiling water and bake ina deep, earth- 
en dish from fourto six hours, according to 
the fire. After it swells, stir well, add more 
water if and cover; when partly 


be 


necessary 


pudding is an agreeable change, only it must 
not be too ‘*hastily’’ made; allow least 
twenty winutes. Southern corn meal or hom- 
iny is not half appreciated by New England- 


at 


ers; it is a nice looking dish, easily pre- 
pared and very nourishing. Make it like 


hasty pudding,only it needs more cooking; like 
rice, a cupful will “‘go a long way,”’ 
swelling capacity is enormous. Rye musi is 
also made iike hasty pudding, only 
care must be had to prevent its lumping; it is 
especially good as a laxative; bolted 
best. 

Rye and corn bread should 
variety. Toast should be 
ally, but always have it hot. 
be covered with a folded napkin and moist 
toastin a covered dish. Have the 
drink as perfect as possible, the cocoa Without 
scum, the tea notallowed to boil, or 
coffee aroma to escape. 

One word more: If possible have fruit upon 
the breakfast table, even if you have to econ- 
owize upon other food; tue old saying ‘‘fruit 


as 1ts 
greater 

rye is 
also be used for 


Occaslon- 


Dry toast nay 


served 


breakfast 


the 


in the morning is golden,’’ 1s just as trueasit 
ever was, and especially true of acid fruits, 
whose peculiar action on the salivary glands 
is most beneficial at this part of the day. 
- SS 
Fresh Eggs for those who like them should 
find a frequent place upon the breakfast me- 


nu, as they contain all the elements needed to 
nourish the body, in fact, a perfect food. Al- 
though high-priced at this season, they are uo 
more expensive than their weight in gvod 
steak and should be used occasionally for 
variety. Cooking eggs to perfection is to my 
mind the pinnacle of culinary art; they must 
be boiled to the second, dropped or fried with 
the greatest of care to prevent the yolks break- 
ing,and when made into an omelette one must 
almost hold her breath for fear it will fall. 
Have a good hot oven before whipping up an 
omelette, beat the yolks and whites separately, 
and as soon as it is browned on the bottom,set 
it into the hut oven to dry off; this is much 
safer and quicker than folding, only a small- 
er pan should be used, else the omelette wall 
not look sufficiently thick.—[ Elizabeth. 


Brushes in the Kitchen.—I scrub off all ref- 
use from my plates with a brush broom stub, 
and use a wire dishcloth for cleaning sticky 
pots and pans. Hidden from view under an 
oileloth lambrequin on the broad shelf over 
the sink I keep several brush brooms—one for 
cleaning vegetables and one for cleaning out 
tre sink. Plenty of air gets in under the 
lambrequin to keep them dry. Little labels 
are tacked over each brush to designate their 
use. Among them [I keep_ several  tooth- 
brushes (the cheap ones—three for a quarter), 
one to paste favorite clippings in a scrapbook, 
another to clean, with the aid of a little salt, 
my milkpail strainers, and one to clean my 
grater and the crimped edges of my cooky cut- 


ter.—[G. M. K. 


Frozen Eggs.—Aunt Harriet, did you ever 
try putting your frozen eggs in a coffee cup 
and pouring on enough boiling water to fill 


the cup, and let stand until the water is cold? 
The yolks will be much softer treated this 
way, and they will keep about as long as any 
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care forit. Should it be kept 
sun, wet or dry?—[Aunt Mary. 


in shade or 


Rice.—This is a neglected morning dish; 
those who have eaten it in China tell us 
Americans we do not know what rice is; the 
Chinese wash itmost thoroughly to remove 
the surplus gluten which makes it so sticky, 
and they never stir it. When in danger of 
catching to the bottomn,shake the saucepan in- 
stead of using a This preserves the 
grains. Soil until it swells, then remove to 
the back of stove and cover for an hour, after 
which the grains will be ioose,large and white. 
Remnants of rice or hominy may be utilized 
in meat croquettes, or may be mixed with 
washed potato, and molded into little flat 
cakes and dipped and fried like croquettes. 


spoon. 


Plain hominy, which keeps its shape 
nicely, may be rolled in croquette shape, 
dipped in beaten egg and fried in hot 


drippings. Although a simple dish, it is very 
palatable. Cold basty pudding, cut in slices, 
dipped in beaten egg and fried, is very nice 
for a change, with crisp bacon or broiled ham. 


Any of these made-over dishes will make an 
agreeable change from steak or cold meat. 
[Klizabeth. 

Baked or Stewed Apples. will generally 


agree with the most delicate stomach, and are 


excellent medicine in many cases of sick- 
ness. Raw apples and dried apples stewed 
are better fur constipation than .liver pills, 


while half-ripe apples stewed are pleasant to 
the taste, cooling, nourishing and laxative. 


The Flour Barrel should have a_ tiny 
platform made of plank and set upon 
casters, that any child can wheel out 
of the way while she sweeps and scrubs 


under and behind it.—[ White Ribbon. 




















MEAT AND FOOD CHOPPER 


makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
one busy week as it costs. 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 


For sale by all dealers. Small family size. 
to. 5, $2. Chops one pound a minute, /} 











cool, a thick, transparent jelly will be found broken egg. I have tried both ways. Can Large family size, No. 10, $3. Chops two 
upon the top. any of thegsisters tell me how to transplant eS ee eae ‘S 
Oatmeal and cracked wheat should aiways’ a heliotrope so it will grow nicely and _ blos- : .S ee ae F 
be cooked the day before it is needed. Hasty som: What kind of soil to use and how to | THE ENTERPRISE MFG, CO, of PA., Phila. & 
- SSS = ———_ 
CAMERA. 
BICYCLE, 





S-ARN: 


TOILET 


SET. 
SILVER CHATELAINE WA 
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aa) SELL BAKER’S TEAS, SPICES, Etc... among friends. Sellato 
f or Girls’ Bicyele; 100 Ibs. Youths’ i 
Highest Grade Bicycles; 5 lbs. fora Comet Camer 

Camera: i 


or Maidens’ Bicyele; 150 to 200 Ibs. 


ot 







talking machine) ; bs. Shotgun; 
10 Ibs. Football, Lace Cur 


50 lbs. Silver Service — Tea-Pot, Sugar. 


pays express on cash orders. 
Terms of credit if desired. 


or Girl a Bicycle for the 
alone, at 40 cts.per lb.. 2. 
eash brings the 
No orders 


credit on 


tal of 75 lbs.for a Boys’ 
for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
a: 10lbs. Crescent Camera: 30 lbs. Peek-a-Boo 
2 Ibs. Silver Watch and Chain, Tea Set, Banquet Lamp. 
gs Mandolin; 13 lbs. for Chamber Toilet } 

p 35 lbs. for Gramophone 

Sewing Machine; 
Rifle; 8 lbs. Skates; 
Syrup; 30 lbs. Case (26 pieces) of Silver-Plated Knives. Forks. 


Autoharp, Guitar or 
) lbs. Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner Set; 
22 Ibs. Typewriter; 90 lbs. 
ains. Gold Ring or bracelet; 15 
Creamer, Butter, Spooner, 
Spoons, ete. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


> As a Holiday Offer we give any Boy 
= sale of 
#8 lbs. Baker’s Baking Powder 
+4 £19.20 
48 lbs. Bak- 7 
ing Powder and the Bicycle. ( 
2 thir} 
a proposition, which will b.:5 
withdrawn January 15, 1898. = 


(Department RR), SPRINGFIELD. 














lbs. Flobert 


Mr. Baker 
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Yuletide Gift. 
WHITE KIBBON. 
To make this tidy,notch four slender sticks, 


—pieces of curtain sticks 18 inches in length 


will do,—an ineh and a half between the 
notches. Tack or tie the corners together, 
making a miniature quilting frame Wind 


bright worsted 


white knitting cotton or 

around and around the frame, from the notch 
on ove end to the notch on the opposite end, 
five threads across, and continue till the 
strands pass across the entire iength of 
frame, like strings across a harp. Secure the 
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end and turn the frame, then wind the thread 
from side to side, from the notches on one 
side to those on the other, weaving them un- 
der and over those running end ways. After 
the frame is filled and there are five threads 
stretcbing from every notch and lying evenly 
side by side, tie a single thread around every 
where the five-thread strands cross 
When all are tied,cut the strands 


corner 
each other. 


at the notches, making a fringe around the 
edge and freeing the tidy from its frame. 
The dotted lines in the picture show where 


the thread or doubled thread ties the five or 
ten strands at their crossings. 
———— 
Crocheted Tidy, 
[By Request.] 
2 

With crochet cotton No 18, and a suitable 
sized hook, make a ch of six stitches and join 
into a ring. 

lst round—Work underthe ring 14 trebles. 

91 rounnd—One dc between the first and last 
tr *, three ch, miss twotr, oned ec between 
the secoud and third, repeat from * tive 
times. At the end make three ch, and join 
with an s c to the top of the tirst d c. 

38d round—A group of six tr’s under 
three ch, making the middle tr’s longer than 
the end ones, in order to give the scallop a 
regular curved shape. There should be in all 
seven scallops. 

4th round—One d c at junction of first and 
last of these scallops, takipvg the stitch at the 
back by passing the hook through the last 
half of the last tr of last scallop, and first half 
of first tr of tirst scallop; * fourch, one d e 


each 


made in same way at junction of next scal- 
lop; repeat all around from *. 
5th round—A _ seallop of seven tr’s under 


each four ch of iast round. 

6th round—One dc madeas in 4th round 
at junction of first and last scallup of 5th 
round, *. Five ch, one dc at next junction, 
repeat from * all around. Finish with an s 
Ist d ec. This forms a small rosette 
which should lie flat, with a slight tendency 
to curl inward. 


con 


7th round—Make adeon the s e¢ joining 
the tirst and last scallops of 5th round. This 
is the horizontal loop between the two _ seal- 
lops. Twoeh (the d ¢ and two ch are equal to 
ltr), one ch, one tr under the first five ch of 
6th round, one ch, one tr under same five ch, 
repeat the one ch, one tr till there are tour 


five ch, one ch, one tr into the 
scallops. Repeat in 
one tr under 


tr’s under the 
junction of the next two 
this way all around, working 


every five ch, and one tr at each little hollow 


MOTHERS 





between scallops, with one ch between every 


two tr’s (35 trs in all). 


8th round—One tr under one ch, two ch, 
one tr under next ch. Repeat all around. 
9th round—aA group of four tr’s under the 


first two ch, two ch, miss the next two ch, an- 


other group of four tr’s under the third two 
ch. Repeat all around (16 groups in all). 

10th round—*, two trebles under the first 
two ch, two ch, two trebles under the same 


two ch, one ch, repeat from * all around. 

llth round— under first one ch, one 
ch, one tr under tirst two ch, * one ch, one tr 
under the same two ch, repeat from * three 
times, or five tr’s in all under the twoch, one 
repeat from beginning all around. Regu- 
iate the lengtis of the tr’s in these groups so 
the seallops will be pointed. 


One de 


ch, 


This completes one rosette. Twelve ro- 
settes—four rows, three in a row--will make 
the tidy. Join the two upper points of one 
rosette to the two lower points of the rosette 


above. In the same way 
ed at the bottom and at each 
the joining, in working the last row of 
rosette by take out the hook, put it 
through the point to be attached, draw the 
loop through before with the next 


two points are join- 
side. To make 


each 


going on 
part of the rosette. 

For the corners between the 
a chain of ten or twelve stitches, join 
ring and work under twenty-four tr’s. 
next round one dc on first tr, make a 
long enough to reach the first scallap above, 
one dc on point of scallop, make a chait 


rosettes, make 
into a 

On 
chain 


back, one dc on same tr stitch from which 
you started, one dc on next tr, a chain to 
second scallop above, join with d ¢, chain 
back, one dec on same tr (the second). 
Make four de, repeat from beginning with 
rosette on the left. Continue in this way all 
around. If the chains from the little corner 
piece to the scallops are long, make a little 


picot half way on each. Around the edge 
of the tidy where there are only half 
spaces between the rosette, a little ring of 
d e’s may be joined to two scallops, one on 
each side, and to the final chain which runs 
around the whole. 

For this chain commence with the _ rosette 
on the right-hand bottom corner on the first 


of the two lowest scallops. Make a d ec on 
this point, eight or nine ch (enough to reach 
the next point), one d ec on second scallop, 
repeat eight ch, one dec for four more 
lops, eight ch, one tr on next scallop,eight ch, 
one tr on long tr (thread over twice and 
draw up two stitches at atime) on the d e¢ 
ring in first half space, eight ch, one tr on 
first scallop of next rosette, eight ch, one 
acon second seallop,eight ch, one d ¢ on third 
scallop, eight ch,one tr on next scallop, eight 


seal- 
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ch, one tron long tr in the ring in half 
space, eight ch, one tr in first scallop of 
third rosette. Repeat all around. On next 
two rounds oue tr, three ch (the tr worked 


over the chains) all around. Finally, take 


three lengths of cotton, eight inches long, and 


knot them under each three ch in last round. 
The open border which surrounds the rosette 
should lie flat; if it does not, one or two 
chains, more or less, nay be made; tr’s can 


be used in place ot dc’s, long tr’s for tr or the 


reverse as may be needed 
———— . 


Folded Hands, 


Pale, withered hands, that more than four- 
seore Vvears 

Had wrought for others; smoothed the hurt 
of tears, 

Rocked children’s cradles, eased the fever’s 
Sinart, 

Dropped balm of love in many an aching 
heart; 

Now, stirless folded, like wan rose leaves 


pressed, 
Above the snow and sileace of her breast; 
In mute appeal they told of labors done, 


And well-earned rest that came at set of sun. 
Clover Leaf Tatting. 
m a We 


especially adapted for the 
edge of a sheer linen or mull handkerchief, 
hemstitched narrow. It may be attached to 
the hem by the picots on the upper edge or by 

Use No 80 


This design is 


loops. 


a chain crocheted into the 
or 90 thread. 

Make a ring of fourd k 
p, twod k, p, 


(double knot), p 


(picot). twod k, two dk, p* 





two dk, long p, one dk, long p, two d k, 


p, twod k, p, twod k, p, two dk, p, fourd 
k, close. Forthe next i1ing make four dk, 
join to the iast picot of the first ring, finish 
as in the first. Fasten the third ring to the 


second in the same way. 
For the edge make a ring of *twod k, p, 
two dk, p, twod k, p, two d k, * join to first 
long picot of clover leaf, repeat from to * 
close. 
With the thread from the spool around 


the 
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$25.00 


and up. & 
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in yourown house. 









received. 






We : 

y~ havethe largest mann. “S 
factory in the world from ™ 
which we sell direct to the con. 
/ sumer at wholesale prices, tlius sav- \% 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. \ 
1 missions of the agents. NO money required \e 

until instrument has been thoroughly tested 
Shipped oa 8 days’ tnal. 


FREE 


Sold on instalments, 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
\ the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 

. your name and address Plainly and we 

will send by mail same day letter 1s 
Positively quaranzee 
~ every Organ and Piano 


~~ twenty-five years. 
eae ™ 
_—e ~ 












$155.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN ¢ 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1068, 
Washington, N.-J. 
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Send iy 


Easy payment 
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Bet of 1 doz. Set of 1 doz. 
ORKS 





Set of 1 doz, 
Kyives 


Bet of doz. 
Tans Spoons 






oun’ 


me 


Tr 





SILVER WARE 


12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 
Tea Spoons, all full size & of beautiful floral 
design, made by the Sterling Silver Plate Co. s 
& guaranteed. This valuable service given free to every person answering 
thisadvertisement who will sell our Kemedics, ] 
cent. If you agree to sell only 3 boxes of our wonderful Vegetable 
boxes of positave corn cure at 25 cts. a box, write us to-day & we will send 
you the Remedies on consignment at once, when sold you send us the 
Al money & we will send you absolutely free a complete set of allver plated 

| table ware exactly as described above same day peo 4 isreceived. This isan extraors 
Se dinary offerto quick'y put our Remedies within reach | 

Knives, Forks. Table Spoons and ‘Tea Spoons which we 
Remedies to be exactly as we claim, Address THE PARILLA DRUG O0.. Station “0, 


Tea Srooxs AS PIECES o - - 





Wedon task youto pay a 
Pills & 3 


of all & we guarantee the 
give for selling our 
” New York Olty. 





band, work with the shuttle close to the last 
ring a chain of twod k, seven p separated by 
two dk, twod k, then another ring of six- 
teen d k, fastening to the second long picot of 
clover leaf. Continue these chains and rings 
antil there are five chains and six rings. 

Join the scallops by the second, third and 
fourth picots of their last two chains,as shown 
in the illustration. 

Sn 
For Sofa Cushion or Pillow. 
BELLE TEMPLE. 





Here is a design for a sofa cushion of the 
large,checked linen toweling. In the corners 
of the white squares outline dragon flies, 





THE DESIGN AS A WHOLE. 


like the enlarged drawing here shown. The 
best effect will be had by using the dark 
blue and white lines and doing the outlining 
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THE DRAGON FLY IN THE CORNER. 


in dark biue. 
toweli 
fleur-de-lis design. 


Another way of decorating the 
1g for pillows is shown in the third or 
This should be done sol- 


ae Pee, 


t 1 





THE FLEUR-DE-LIS, IF YOU PREFER. 


idly on each of the dark squares. Green 
would be effective for this, the figure being 


done in a shade lighter than the square. 
a 


The Fashion Editor says she has quite a col- 
lection already of postals and letters describ- 
ing tasteful costumes, sent in competition for 
the five prizes of oné dollar each. The de- 
scriptions received on Dec 31 will be read as 
carefully as those received earlier. This is 
easy; all hands try. 
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[VORY SOSP:. 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 














H you would have your husband 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 
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[A white soap, it washes white. 
































Here Are Your Table Mats. 


CLARBIBEL. 





These mats are crocheted with ecrn macrame 
cord. Two sizes are given as patterns for 
the set, an oblong one for meat and vegetable 
dishes and a circular one fo: the‘others. The 
patterns can be varied in size to suit the table 
requirements. Use macrame cord No 6. 

For an oblong mat, make a chain of 57 
stitches. 

1st round— Miss one ch, oné d cin each of 
next fifty-five stitches,three d cin next stitch, 
one d c in each of next stitches along the oth- 
er side of chain tothe beginning; join with an 
8c to the first d c. 

2d round—Two ch, turn the work over, put 
the hook back in the second loop of second 
ch, and make one d ¢c, one d ¢ in nextde 


(taking up the back horizontal loop), three 
dc’s in nextde. This increases, and there 


are six increasing points in all. One dcin 
each of next fifty-three dc’s, three d ec’s in 
next dc, one d cin nextdc, three d e’s in 
the second of the three of the previous round, 
one d cin next dc, three de’s in secoud of 
the three. One dc in each of next fifty-three 
dc’s, three d c in second of the three dc, one 
d cin next, join to the top of the second ch. 
Working up the second ch at the beginning of 


every round answers for one increasing 
point. The increasings are made in the 


second of the three dc’s, and in every round 
throughout the mat. 

3d round—Two ch, turn the work, put the 
hook back in second of two ch and make one 
dc, one d cin each of next three d ec’s, in- 
crease in next stitch; go on to the beginning 
of the round and join with one d ¢ to the top 
of second ch. Continue in this way till there 
are thirty rounds in all, remembering that the 
outside half of each loop is taken up,and that 
the work is turned at the end of each round to 
form the ridges. 

Border: ist round—(c) three trebles sep- 
arated by one ch in second of the three d c’s 
at end of mat, * one ch, miss onedec, one 
treble in next dc, repeat from * twenty-one 
times; one ch, miss the next dc, two trebles 
separated by one ch in the second of the next 
increasing point (a), one ch,miss one d c,one 
treble in next dc; repeat from (a) 38 times. 
One ch,miss one d c,two trebles separated by 
one ch in the next increasing point. (b), one 
ch,miss one d c,one treble in next d c, repeat 
from (b) twenty-two times,one ch, miss one d 
c;repeat from (c) all around. Join with ans 
c to top of first treble. 

In this Ist round, and in each succeeding 
round, the outside loop of each stitch is taken 
up. 
2d round—Turn and work the other way 
around, as in the body of the mat, thus form- 
ing a ridge,one d c in each d c of the previous 
round, except at the increasing points, where 
there should be three d c in one, as_ before. 

3d round—Two ch, put hook back in second 
of second » h and make one dc, onedcin 
each d c all around,not forgetting to invrease. 

4th round, like the first. 

5th round, like second. 

6th round, like third. 

7th round—Turn the work, one dc in each 
of the tirst two d c’s. (d), four ch, oned cin 
each of next two d c’s, repeat from (d). This 
completes an oblong mat. 





Fur Richness 





There is no lack of timely sugges- 
tiveness in our offerings: 


Stylish Astrakhan Collarettes, made of whole 
skins, full sweep, large storm collar, fine 
quality black satin lining. Price, $5.00. 

Handsome Collarettes, of Electric Seal, high 
storm collar and edging down the front of 
genuine black Marten, rich satin lining. 
Price, $10.00. 

Choice Marten Muffs, made on the fashiona- 
able large block, and filled with best qual- 
ity down, handsomely lined. Price, 
$10.00. 


Women’s Silk Waists 


In our $4.00 collection are grouped a choice 
collection of Fancy Silk Waists, in striped, 
plaid and figured Taffeta Silks, that have 
been sold for $5.00 and $6.00. 

The $5.00 collection contains Waists that 
have sold as high as $6.00 and $7.50. Man- 
ufacturers anxious to make sales of their 
stocks, enables us to offer these goods at 
the prices. 

Mail orders receive prompt and accurate at- 
tention. 


STRAWBRIDGE and CLOTHIER, 


Dept J. PHILADELPHIA. 








found Mat—Make a chain of five stitches 
and join into a ring. 

Ist round—One d ¢c in every stitch of chain 
(not under the ring), join with ansc. 

2a round.—Turn and work around the oth- 
er way, one ch, two dc’s in each stitch of pre- 
vious round, taking up the back horizontal 
loop, join with ansec. Fourteen d c’s. 

3d round—One ch, one dcin each of first 
twodc’s,twod c’s in next d c over the first of 
the two of the preceding reund. (This in- 
creuses,and there are six increasing points, 
which divide the work in six sections,the one 
ch answering for one increasing point). Con- 
tinue in this way till there are twenty-four 
rounds in all, remembering to increase in the 
same place in every round throughout the 
pattern,and to turn the work at the beginning 
of every round ana work back the other way. 
Work the same border as for the oblong mat, 
except that there are two trebles in each in- 
creasing point of the border instead of three 


trebles. 
rr 


At Home.—I don’t see why people want to 
feel ‘‘at home’’ when they go out to dinner. 
I should think that the less ‘‘at home’’ they 
felt, the more they would enjoy it.—[Miss 
Belladonna. 


Life is short, and we have never too much 
time for gladdening the hearts of those who 
are traveling the dark journey with us. Oh, 
be swift to love, make haste to be kind. 
{Amiel’s Journal. 








No One Knows iike-a woman how to say 
things which are at once gentle and deep.— 
[Victor Hugo. 





‘*Higher than fear and stronger than fate 
Are love and faith that patiently wait.’’ 





























































Our Christmas Table. 


Christmas and New Year Greetings.—The 


Patagonia aborigines used to paint one side 
of the body black and the other white. I 


cannot help hoping that the side under eclipse 
was turned as much as possible from the fam- 
ily circle. To-night when the gates are closed 
and the doors are bolted, I look out at the 
trackless snow, which has fallen upon our 
peaceful valley, at the twinkling lights in the 
homes thiekly dotted about it, and hope 
that the inmates and all those who, like thas 
morbid novelist, George Gissing, see only the 
dark side, bave their illuminated turn- 
ed inward toward their nearest and dearest, 
to whom they owe a tirst duty. There is a 
sigh of weariness, a moan of sadness in the 
wind that stirs the pine trees, the wind thata 
friend said the other day furnished ample 
entertainment for me. Why emphasize these 
wails that goto make up life’s symphony? 
‘*Every man,’’ itis decreed, ‘‘shall bear his 
own burden.’’ Why should we cast the 
shadows of our little burdens athwart the 
sunlight of those whose human arms are so 
reassuring when the ground is slippery be- 


so 


sides 


neath our feet? We've heard the children 
counting the days till Christmas. We, ton, 
toll off the short sunless Advent days. We 
remember that some one has said: ‘‘If we 


have lost our chief good, other people’s good 


remains and that is worth trying for. Some 
can be happy.’’ We hope that in seeming 
happy we may grow to what we seem. ‘To- 


night I, too, would like ‘‘the single hand clasp 
from a friendly neighbor, the voice of sympa- 
thy and kindness, the genial glance.’’ I come 
back to the warmth and glow of my own fire- 
side and content myself with the brightest 
and best thoughts of those whose warm hands 
I cannot reach, and wish the Tablers a merry 
Christmas and happy New Year.—|Evange- 
line. 


A Plea for Shy Children.—‘‘Be manly, my 
boy; look directiy at papa and tell him what 
you want.’’ And the little fellow stands up 
like a soldier, looks directly into your eyes 
and ‘‘says his say.’’ That is the drilling that 
both our boys and girls get constantly from 
teachers and parents. A premium is put on 
such ‘‘bravery’’ at the expense of more hon- 
est but shy children. I have seen boys anid 
girls whom I knew without any doubt were 
lying, looking at parent or teacher with the 
bold, unflinching, straightforward gaze that 
passes for honesty. I have seen many a shy, 
sensitive child so shrink from the stightly sus- 
picious or amused glance or tone as to seem 
very weak and guilty. What would we think 
of a person who vame to ask a favor of us, 
looking boldly and steadily into our face dur- 
ing the whole performance? Yet isn’t that 
what we ask our little sensitive boys and 
girls to do, when they ask us for their penny? 
I well remember nore than one oceasion dur- 
ing my childhood when a brave-eyed boy or 
girl snecessfully lied out of some little wrong, 
while I, at the faintest sign of imagined sus- 
picion, shrank away without being able to 


say a word in iv defense, and was called the 
guilty one. And [ well remember missing 
many and inany a lesson that I knew by 
heart, by being confused at heing obliged to 
look directly into my teacher's face while re- 
citing According to the methods of some 
parents and teachers, the main object is not 
to bring out the child’s individualities and 


MOTHERS 





“A YARD OF PUPPIES” 


talents, but to set them to 
stage, in their very infancy. 


acting, aS on a 
Let children be 


their natural, beautifnl selves. At any rate, 
be careful how you judge the guilt or hon- 
esty of the shy, sensitive little one who 
shrinks from suspicion, or froma bold, in- 


quiring look. Sueh children often have the fin- 
est of sensibilities, the keenest sense of honor, 
and are the most honest and truthful.—[L. J.F. 
reading Evange- 
very 


In a Mist.—I have been 


line’s articles and enjoyed them much. 


Her last I did not understand clearly. She 
seems to have courage to come out in a mist. 
Why not come ont in the broad sunlight? Or 


are you talking in parables?—{ Annie. 


The Quiet, Unpretentious Marthas.—She is 
a stout, motherly, quiet woman. She is con- 
tent to take the lowest seat, and with foided 
arms, listen, is diffident about going up high- 
er, when bidden todo so. Sheis very reti- 
cent, her voice is selioa heard at the prayer 
meeting. If anyone is sick in the neighbor- 
hood, Martha (thatisn’t hername, of course) is 
sent for and goes anywhere and at any hour. 
If anyone dies, Martha can perform those 
last kind offices and does—urobtrusively, as 
she dves everything. She never talks of the 
excellence of her oyster stew, but at every 
oyster supper, if rot ‘tin the soup,’’ she is 
always there atthe brewing of it. We all 
krow them, these practical Marthas, who go 
through life without stirring up much dust, 
who are ‘‘cumbered about much serving,’’ to 
whom the Lord said, ‘‘ But one thing is need- 
ful; avd Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shal] not be taken away from her,’’ 
yet but for whom, as Dr Talmadge said, ‘‘the 
Lord wouldn’t have had any supper.’’ We do 


AND DAUGHTERS 











noble and 


and 


not think to call them great 


smart. Their families forget to say words of 
praise. They are not disturbed by the Positiv- 


ist’s idea that goodness is its own reward. 
It is by its own isolated worth that this life 
must stand or fall,—not our own private glo- 
ry in another world, but the common glory of 
our whole race in this. If they think about 
their work at all, they think: ‘*One way or 


other, it will one day bear its fruit.’’ Dimly, 
vaguely, they are conscious that it is only 
for the sake of the dreams that visit it that 


the world of reality has any certain value for 


us. Will not the dreams continue when the 
reality has passed away’?—| Evangeline. 


The Selkirk Grace.—In reply to a recent re- 
quest fora grace to say at table, a reader 
sends these two verses from Burns. 

**Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
3ut we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thanket.’’ 


**O Lord, when hunger pinches sore, 
Do thou stand us in need, 

And send us from thy hcunteous store 
A tup or wether head! Amen.’’ 


Helps in the Field.—Mrs A. J. Baker, I 
want to say I most heartily agree with you in 
saying ‘‘all honorto the wife or daughter 
who will do all she can to help on a farm, or 
elsewhere.’’ My father has no boys at home 
with him and I am not ashamed (in fact, I am 
rather proud) to go out inthe field and help 
him when I can. There have been times 
when he could not have hired help tbat I have 
loaded all his hay for him. Papa is always 
willing to help in the house wnen he is need- 
ed.—([Janie. 
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WALK ASHORE 


A Young Woman’s Peril and 
Her Pilot. 


How She Drifted Into Danger and How 
She Was Saved. 





It all*happened at one of those pleasant sea- 


side resorts, where life is comedy from day to 
day and tragedy has no place. She just 
stepped on the raft which s thought was 
moored, and in pure idleness vf mood fell to 


she watched 


rocking it from side to side, a4 

the white sails shining in the snn, far out at 
sea. But the raft was not moored. Her rock- 
ing had slowly dislodged it from the sand, 
on which it was grounded, and when she 
turned around, she was afloat and the shore a 
ro? behind ber. She cried for help and was 
heard by a lonely fisherman, who sat at some 
distance on the beach inending his nets. How 


slowly How slowly he tramped 


he got up. 





, 


‘‘WALK ASHORE.’ 


drift- 
she cried; 
to the wa- 


across the sandy shore. And she was 


ing, drifting, drifting! ‘‘Save me!’ 


me!’’ as the old man came 


**save 


ter’s edge. The grizzled mariner raised his 
hand tothe side of bis mouth and cried, 
hoarsely, ‘‘Walk ashore!’’ 

Walk ashcre! 

That’s all there was of it. She was still in 
shoal water. All she needed was the timely 


word of instruction and advice. 
it had not come? Suppose she had not heeded 
it? Was there no danger? The open a 
iil raft, and a frailer woman! There are all 
the possibilities of a tragedy in these. Many 


But suppose 


Sea, 


£ ys 
its 


and many a drama of the sea has been played 
on a smaller stage. 

The woman on the raft is a type of hun- 
dreds of thousands of her sex who are drift- 


ing into danger. Up to a definite day, a giv- 
en hour even, they have been enjoying life in 
perfect security. Then,in a moment, 
of impending danger They 
that they are at the mercy of disease 
gerous an enemy to the body as the 

and its tempests are to a raft. 


a sense 
realize 
us dan- 
great sea 


Every day in- 


comes. 


creases the danger. They are drifting, drift- 
ing,drifting away from peace of mind and 


ease of body to that silent sea where hope and 
help can never come. Then comes the cry for 
To thousands of appeals there has come 


) 
tn 


help. 


the answer from Dr R. V. Pierce, chief con- 
sulting physician to the Invalids’ hotel 
and surgical institute, Buffalo, B..-\ Bez 


WALK ASHORE! ! 

You are still in the shallow 
ease. You can still get back without more 
than inconvenience to the land of health be- 
hind you. All you need is just the right word 
of advice and common sense instruction in 
time and the grip of a helping hand. _That is 
just what Dr Pierce offers to every one suffer- 
ing from disease; timely, health restoring, 


WALK ASHORE! 


waters of dis- 





] life saving advice, practical help. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


some confidence to take advice when your 
own senses are against it. T woman on the 


raft could not see the bottom of the roily Wa- 


he 


ter,and the iand looked so far away. So the 
woman in disease can’t see how she can be 
cured,and recovery of health seems hopeless. 


And,perhaps,the very disease that has 
to threaten her that 


pegun 


is consuniption, dreadful 








disease regarded by millions as incurable. 
Her local doctors perhaps say, ‘‘we can make 
your suffering a little less, but there’s no 
hope.’’ There is hope! Who Says so? The 
man who knows the whole sea of disease, has 
sounded it, diegramed described it and 
charted itin his great work, the Common 
Sense Medical Adviser, a million two hun- 
dre thousand (1,200,000 copies of which 


have been supplied to American homes where 


this Dictionary of Disease and herald of health 
is regurded as a veritable ‘‘ Bible of the 
Body On what ground does he say it? On 
the gronnd of a record of cures covering tens 
of thousands of such cases. Were. they sure 
enough cases of consumption? That’s what 
the doctors said and the patients said. What 

3 were cases 


did Dr Pierce say? He said they 
? y 


of ‘‘ walk ashore Lou can understand that. 
You can’t drown in shoal water, unless you 
are scared to death. It’s the scare and igno- 
rance that speed the consumptive n His way. 
He may be in shoal water, but he doesn’t 


know it and just gives up his 





GRIP ON LIFE. 
When Dr Pierce says ‘‘wal 
says itin the knowledge 
have been New Life to a host, 
and friends and ignorance an 
a consumptive’s grave. Does 
to enre consumption? That 
worth arguing. Look at the record Take a 
case in point. Hereis a lan ( woman) 
witha hacking cough, a hectic hus hignt- 
sweats, great emaciation <¢ wasting of flesh, 
spitting ot blood, shortness of breath and all 
the other symptoms. After every remedy and 


has failed, he, as a last 


Medic 


every local physician 


resort, takes ‘*‘Golden al overy’’ 


and the cough vanishes, the cheek s back 











its natural color, sleep becomes sound and re- 
freshing, the spitting of blood stops, flesh and 
muscles become firm,weight increases,and life 
goes along in quiet and comfort to the full 
limit of the three score years and ten 

But may be it wasn’t consumption after 
all? May be it wasn’t. You kn it was 
something that was attack ng the very cit- 
adel of life, and it was something that was 
cured by the use of Dr Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. And Dr Pierce is curing such 
‘*somethbings’’ right along with a record of 
over a quarter of a million cases, and not 
more than three per cent of failures 

One fact, at least, is well established. That 
the ‘*‘Golden Medical Discovery’’ does cure 
weak lungs, bleeding from lungs, obstinate 
lingering coughs, laryngitis, bronchitis, 
throat disease, and kindred affections of the 
air passages, which, if neglected or badly 
treated.lead up to consumption, can longer 
be doubted in view of the many thousands of 
well established cures of such cases reported 
by the most trustworthy citizens. Many of 


these cases have been pronounced consump- 
tion—and incurable—by the best local phy- 
sicians before the sufferers commenced the 


use of Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

Whether the ive erred in their 
judgment in cases or not is 
not for us to 

Suppose we put some of these so-called ‘‘in- 
curables’’ in the witness box. Let us call Mr 
John Brooks,of Boyiston, Worcester Co, Mass. 
(Sawyers Mills), who says: 

‘“‘T write to you to tell you of tl 
efit I have received from Dr 
Medical Discovery. About 
taken with a bad cold which set 
lungs. The doctors said I was in consump-* 
tion and eould not get well. I took Emul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil and it did me no good. 
After taking it four months I heard of your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and wrote to you 
for advice. I have taken your medicine and 
it saved my life. I felt so sick when I wrote 
to you [ thought 1 would not live through the 
winter.’’ 

And 





doctors | 
these numerous 


decide. 


creat ben- 


ic 
’s Golden 


go I 


a vear as 
ou 


Pierce 
was 


tiled ny 


here’s another witness. Mrs) Emily 


| 
| 
| 





It requires | Howe, 7 Park avenue, Chicago, 


| 





Tils, 


was 


writes: 
‘*‘About two years ago my son afflicted 
with what seemed to Symptoms of con- 
sumption. I purchased three bottles of Dr 
Pierce’s Golden Medica) Discovery and it 
cured him completely. He is now in the best 
of health and we cannot recommend ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ too highly.’’ 

Still another witness writes: ‘‘I had a bad 
cough and got so low with it that I could not 
sitnp:’’ Thus writes Mrs Mittie Gray, of 
New London, Union Co, Ark. She continues, 
**Our family physician told my husband, that 
I had consumption. I had pains through my 
chest and spit up blood. I took your ‘Golden 


be 


Medical Discovery’ and it cured me. It 
saved iny life. I don’t think anyone would 
die of consumption who would take Dr 


Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery.’’ 

Mrs Luey Stevenson, of Corinth, Grant 
county, Ky, says: ‘‘I will add my testimo- 
nial to your list for the good your wonderful 
medicines have done me. I suffered more for 
five years than tongue cauld tell. 1 teok med- 
icine from three doctors but got worse all the 
tim [ went to another doctor and he treat- 
ed me for two years. He gave me help fora 
while:then I began to get worse. My lungs 
became affected. I suffered all the time with 
my head and lungs. My limbs and back 
would be so sore and stiff in the morning that 


I could hardly yet up. I felt tired and had 
sore throat and coughed night and day. I 


also had congestion and inflammation of the 
womb and constipation. 1 was so weak I 
could hardly walk. Had pimples and blotch- 
hair fell out; had no appetite; swim- 
ming sensation in my head. I wrote to Dr 
Pierce and described my feelings the best I 
I received an answer at once and start- 
take his ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘Pellets.’ I 


GR 5 


could. 
ed to 


began to feel better before I had finished the 
first bottle. My health has been improving 
ever since. I work allthe time and do not 
have any more trouble with my lungs, and 


my womb trouble is almost gone.’’ 

Don’t accept any substitutes for Dr Pierce’s 
remedies. The shadow of success imita- 
tion. Imitation remedies don’t cure, any 
more than the imitation banquets of the stage 
feed the hungry. You want acure. Don’t ac- 
cept the shadow for the substance and ‘‘spend 
your money for that which is not bread.’’ 


is 


GIFT TO OUR READERS. 

That great chart of the Sea of Disease, 
known as Dr Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, will be sent free to every reader of 
this paper who will pay the cost of mailing 
only. On this chart you may see the sounding 
of the Dead Sea of Sensuality, the Red Sea of 


the Bivod, the Black Sea of Pain. Every rock 





and shoal and quicksand of the physical life 
is pointed out, and the route to health and 
happiness plainly indicated. Itis a. book of 
knowledge for every woman and every man 


it reveals the hidden things of physiology aud 
makes plaimr the darkest problems of disease. 
Sene 2l-one cent stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing only, if you want this book in paper 
and 31 cents in stamps fur the stronger 
and more durable cloth-binding. Address: 
World’s Dispensary Medical association, 
Butfalo, N Y. This great 1000-page l)ictionary 
of Disease and Health formerly sold at $1.50. 
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A New Boo and Laborers. The whole Sugar 


Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional induce- 4 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries, Paper cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. ‘ 
Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications. 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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N 2 : A gentieman methodical it, who had adopted the practice of re 
remiunu i ert ’ x i : ; 
»» every prescription is = xy his family physician, became inte sted as tim 1 yn t 
that the same ingredients were pretty certair »e prescribed at some point of th e tre 





he club f 

Whenever of every case. For a poor appetite, 9° asore throat, for restlessness which disturbed the 
Agriculturist is wanted, find the net rate o1 : : baby's sleep and for troubles which beset the aged gre andparents, the favorite remedy was 
added paper tract Bl from joint ice given ir mt i always turning up, —_ slightly modified from time to time and used often in conjuac- 
B. All these prices are subject to chat . tion with others. One day our friend happened to observe that the formula of 

> sa t prices e subject t hang ar 2 


iblishers. It is necessary that at least one su! iptior 
» the American Agriculturist should ‘ pan . ) 
elubbing order If vou desire auy paper not » a) P 


ie sami . oe _ psigtetnll censatenel a i was identical with the latest prescription he had received from his own physician, and In 
For samples of any of these journals, write dire ae some a he stated the case to him.* The family doctor, after listening to what he had 
to say, replied: ** The case is about this way: Whenever there is a disturbance of the func- 
tions oft the body, no matter of what nature, it is pretty certain to be accompanied by a de- 
will entitle you to the new and thoroughly revised editic ° rangement of the digestive organs. When they are all right the patient gets well. That par- 
of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Alman ticular formula that you have observed me to write more and more frequently is the result 
‘ ; tate Sei * of an age of careful experiment, and is pretty enerally agreed upon now by all educated 
for 189%, which is the best and m comprehensive oon , & 
dhe kind ‘sched physicians who keep up with the times. The discovery of the past few years of the means 
at ac ever p isnhe 


publishers of such paper 
Ten cents additional to the above »ymbination price 





of reducing tg? | drug to a powder and compressing the powders into little pon >) or tab- 


lets, or tabules if you prefer, which will not break or spoil, or lose their good qualities from 
age, is the explanation of how it has come about that this prescription is now for sale as an 
advertised remedy. It is the medicine that nine pepple « pal of ten need every time they: need 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST any, and I have no doubt that making it so easy to obtain, so carefully prepared, and withal 
, 


so cheap, will tend to prolong the average of human life during the present generation."’ 
52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


Address all orders to 




















